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POUIiTRY  SUPPLIES 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 
The  Complete  Milk  Equal 

This  is  in  reality  a  substitute  for  milk — and 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  “feed” 
or  “meal.” 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  milk  and 
when  properly  prepared  becomes  a  “baby  food” 
for  e-alves  and  colts.  I 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  weaning  calves  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  taken  away  from  the  cow. 
Then  all  the  milk  may  be  sold  and  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  high  creamery  prices. 

It  is  absolutely  the  only  milk-substitute  that 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth,  and  the  only  calf  meal  that  is 
thoroughly  cooked  prepared  for  digestion. 

Will  push  calves  and  colts  forward  better 
and  quicker  than  any  other  food. 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Com¬ 
plete  Milk-Equal.  25  pound  bag  $1.75. 
50  pound  bag  $3.00.  100  pound  bag  $5.50. 

EEEF  SCRAPS— High  Protein  Beef  Scrap  is  an  espec-  Make  Every  Layer  a 


ially  valuable  meat  for  poultry  and  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  when  fed  drv  from  a  food  hopper.  25  lbs.  $2.25,  50 
lbs.  $4.00,  100  lbs.  $7.00. 

THE  KNOX  NEST  EGG 

The  Knox  Lice  Killing  Nest  Egg  is 
combined  nest  egg  and  lice  killer.  By 
simply  using  it  in  the  nest,  laying 
hens  are  freed  of  lice  and  mites,  and 
are  able  to  keep  on  the  nest  with  com¬ 
fort.  They  will  last  a  long  time  and 
always  retain  their  effectiveness.  Stand¬ 
ard  in  size,  tinted  a  natural  brown 
color,  the  genuine  bear  embossed  on 
each  egg  the  words  “Knox  Nest  Egg.” 

Each  10c,  doz.  $1.00.  Postpaid, 
each  12c,  doz.  $1.25. 


“LION”  BRAND  CRUSH¬ 
ED  OYSTER  SHELLS 

This  is  the  most  important  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  poultry  yard  through 
the  winter  and  should  be  liberally 
supplied  to  fowls.  In  summer, 
when  allowed  to  run  at  large,  they 
can  find  their  own  shell  material, 
but  when  everything  is  frozen  over 
and  covered  with  snow,  they  must 
be  helped  if  eggs  are  wanted. 
Coarse,  crushed  and  medium. 

100  lbs.  $2.25. 

GRANULATED  POULTRY 
BONE 

It  is  about  the  size  of  wheat, 
and  can  be  fed  like  any  other  food 
in  grain,  about  one  handful  to 
every  five  fowls  daily  or  every 
other  day.  In  either  manner  it 
furnishes  valuable  food  for  poultry 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

10  lbs.  75c,  100  lbs.  $4.75. 


Poultry 
REGULATOR 

Granulated  Tonic 
and  Egg  Producer. 
When  regularly  used 
hens  will  lay 
throughout  the  year. 
Price  20  oz.  pkg.  30c, 
postpaid  45c;  4  lb. 
pkg.  60c,  postpaid 
$1.00;  12  lb.  pails 

$1.75;  25  lb.  pails 

$3.00;  100  lb.  pails 

$11.00,  by  express  at 
purchaser’s  expense. 


Year  Round  Payer 

Is  a  true  slogan 
if  you  use 

Blatcbford’s 

Fill  -  the  -  Basket 
EGG  MASH 

It  supplies  the  sur¬ 
plus  nourishment  for 
encouraging  the  na¬ 
tural  egg  laying 
functions  to  greater 
results. 

It  does  not  force 
or  fatten. 

Sold  in  bags  only, 
100  lbs.  $4.75,  and  25 
lb.  $1.50. 


MICA  WHITE  STAR  GRIT 

It  is  a  hard  mineral  product  containing  sodium  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  iron— natural  pro¬ 
perties  which  every  raiser  knows  to  be  necessary  to  produce  paying  hens.  To  aid  digestion  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  some  gritty  material.  This  grit  supplies  this  want  better  than  any  other  article  ever 
known.  Medium  and  fine.  25  lbs.  50c,  100  lbs.  $1.50  bag. 

Steele,  Briggs  Seed  CcMtco 


HAMILTON 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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WE  have  heard  much  in  the  last  seven  years  about  heroism, 
Frequently  have  we  chosen  for  our  text  the  words  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom :  “Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.”  And 
too  frequently  have  we  ended  the  tale  of  the  heroic  soldiers,  whose 
glory  we  celebrate,  with  the  epitaph  : 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace; 

But  their  name  liveth  forevermore. 

But  we  have  failed  sufficiently  to  emphasize,  if  we  have  not  forgotten 
altogether,  that  Christianity,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  is  an  heroic 
religion.  It  was  founded  in  a  life  of  heroic  self-forgetting,  and  for¬ 
ever  consecrated  by  a  death  of  supreme  heroism.  It  was  defined  in 
teachings  that  called  for  the  highest  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  and  its 
early  followers  obeyed  the  call  by  living  and  dying  as  missionaries 
and  martyrs.  This  heroic  principle  was  re-discovered  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Great  War,  in  those  challenging  days : 

Blow,  bugle  blow !  They  brought  us,  for  our  dearth. 

Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love  and  Pain- 
Honor  has  come  back  as  a  king  to  earth 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage, 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again: 

And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 

Since  November  11,  1918,  life  has  begun  to  resume  some  of  its 
normal  aspects ;  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  heroic 
opportunities  of  those  days  before  the  armistice,  felt  by  some  of  us, 
sung  by  our  poets,  shall  not  pass  from  our  sight. 

President  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
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Silos  and  Silage  for  Dairy  Cattle' 

By  S.  A.  Hilton,  ’23 


nrrfE  use  of  the  silo  for  storing  green 
feed  for  future  use  has  been 
known  to  agriculturists  for  many  years. 
It  is  known  that  the  Romans  and  Per¬ 
sians  dug  pits  in  the  ground  in  which 
they  packed  greed  fodder  to  feed  their 
stock  during  the 
winter.  Since  that 
time  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been 
made  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  silos 
until  now  we  may 
see  solid  cement  cir¬ 
cular  silos  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  and 
fifty  feet  high, 
which  will  hold  250 
tons  of  the  best  feed 
the  farmer  can  raise 
for  his  dairy  herd. 

J 

It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  to 
state  briefly  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  silage 
and  its  use  as  feed 
for  the  dairy  cattle 
in  this  country. 

The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  silage  can 
be  summed  up  brief¬ 
ly  as  follows : 

1-  Silage  furnishes  a  high  quality 
succulent  feed  for  any  season  of  the 
year  at  a  low  cost.  This  varies  widely 
but  on  an  average  does  not  exceed  $4.00 
per  ton,  including  rental  of  land,  cost 
of  fertilizer,  seed  and  labor  in  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting. 

2-  In  a  silo,  when  the  crops  are  pro¬ 


perly  handled,  less  of  the  nutrients  are 
lost  than  when  the  forage  is  cured  as 
hay  or  fodder. 

3.  When  dry  corn  fodder  is  fed  out, 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  food  value  is 
wasted,  because  the  animals  will  not  eat 

the  dry  stalks.  When 

ensilage  is  fed,  prac¬ 
tically  all  is  eaten, 
thus  utilizing  all  of 
the  food  material 
for  maintenance  and 
production. 

4.  Crops  may  be 
ensiled  when  the 
weather  is  unfit  to 
cure  them  for  fod¬ 
der.  Also  when  they 
are  dried  and  stor¬ 
ed,  rodents  and  in¬ 
sects  destroy  much 
of  the  grain,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the 
mow. 

5.  Silage  takes 
less  space  for  stor¬ 
age  than  does  the 
same  amount  of  any 
crop  dried  for  fod¬ 
der.  One  cubic  foot 
of  dry  fodder  from 
the  mow  weighs 

about  5  lbs.  and  contains  approximately 
4.3  pounds  of  dry  matter.-  The  same 
amount  of  silage  from  a  30-foot  silo 
weighs  39.6  pounds  and  contains  about 
10.4  pounds  of  dry  matter. 

6.  Ensiling  a  crop  cleans  the  land 
early,  ^o  that  it  may  be  prepared  for 
another  crop. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
a  dairy  farmer  should  ensile  his  forage 
crop  instead  of  curing  for  fodder. 

He  must  now  decide  upon  what  type 
of  silo  to  erect.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  which  the  average  farmer  could 
profitably  put  up.  These  are  all  circu¬ 
lar  and  may  be  constructed  of  wood, 
concrete  or  hollow  tile.  Where  it  is  at 
all  possible  the  concrete  silo  is  the  one 
to  build,  because  it  embodies  all  the 
requirements  of  a  good  silo.  It  is  air¬ 
tight  and  moisture  proof,  durable  and 
permanent,  and  the  walls  inside  are 
smooth,  allowing  the  silage  to  settle  ev¬ 
enly-  It  will  not  blow  down  nor  rot 
around  the  bottom,  and  will  outlast  two 
wooden  silos.  In  any  case,  have  the 
foundation  solid,  no  matter  w*hat  type  is 
erected. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  size  of 
silo  to  construct.  The  following  table 
presents  in  an  approximate  form  the 
size  necessary  for  holding  enough  silage 
to  feed  any  sized  herd- 

Weight  of  settled  and  unsettled  silage 
that  various  sizes  of  silos  will  hold : 


SETTLED  TONS  UNSETTLED  tons. 


Diameter  of 

Silc. 

(Height 
of  .Silo 

Diameter  of  Silo. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

in  Feet. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

14 

20 

22 

10 

9 

13 

17 

17 

24 

33 

12 

11 

16 

22 

20 

29 

39 

14 

14 

20 

27 

23 

33 

45 

16 

17 

24 

38 

26 

38 

51 

18 

20 

28 

38 

29 

42 

58 

20 

23 

33 

45 

33 

47 

64 

22 

26 

38 

51 

36 

52 

70 

24 

29 

42 

58 

39 

56 

77 

26 

33 

48 

65 

43 

61 

83 

28 

37 

53 

72 

46 

66 

90 

30 

41 

59 

80 

In 

this 

province  there  is 

no 

other 

crop  equal  to  corn  for  silage.  It  can  be 
grown  cheaply,  gives  a  large  tonnage 
per  acre — from  10-15  tons  is  a  good 
average  for  Oxford  County,  where 
there  is  a  silo  on  every  farm. 


Corn  can  be  ensiled  much  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  it  can  be  dried  for  fodder,  as  it 
only  loses  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nutrients  when  ensiled  properly. 
Corn  fodder,  even  when  dried  under  the 
best  weather  conditions,  loses  from  15 
to  30  per  cent.  This  loss  is  due,  chiefly, 
to  the  dissolving  of  the  protein,  starch 
and  sugar.  The  average  loss  of  protein 
in  dried  corn  is  about  45  per  cent. 

Many  farmers  feed  silage  during  the 
winter  only,  while  others  have  found 
that  it  makes  an  excellent  feed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  dried  pastures  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  it  takes  the  place  of  roots 
for  the  winter  feeding  of  dairy  cows.  It 
costs  much  more  to  raise  roots  than  it 
does  the  same  amount  of  food  constitu¬ 
ents  in  silage — for  these  reasons:  A  root 
crop  requires  a  great  deal  more  hand 
labor  than  does  a  corn  crop.  It  contains 
a  higher  percentage  of  water  than  the 
corn  Moes,  necessitating  the  handling  of 
more  bulk  to  get  the  same  feed. 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  a  series  of  experiments  were 
conducted  to  find  out  if  roots  were  more 
expensive  than  silage.  It  was  shown 
that  the  average  daily  cost  of  the  feed 
of  a  cow  getting  a  balanced  ration  of 
nangels,  hay  and  grain  was  15-4  centb 
as  compared  to  14.2  cents  when  corn 
silage  was  fed  in  place  of  the  managels. 

Experiments  in  Wisconsin  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  dairy  cows  getting 
silage  in  a  balanced  ration  averaged  7.4 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  more  than  cows 
getting  the  same  amount  of  food  value 
without  the  silage.  A  common  rule  is 
to  feed  a  dairy  cow  three  pounds  of 
silage  and  one  pound  of  roughage,  such 
as  clover  or  alfalfa,  per  100  pounds  live 
weight.  This  can  be  increased,  however, 
if  there  is  a  shortage  of  hay  and  4  or 
4.5  pounds  of  silage  fed  per  100  pounds 
live  weight. 

The  corn  should  be  cut  when  the 
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kernels  are  glazed  to  make  the  best  feed, 
but  do  not  leave  it  until  the  leaves  die 
and  the  corn  gets  hard.  If  put  in  at 
once  and  tramped  well,  especially  around 
the  sides  of  the  silo,  it  will  keep  for 
years  and  make  excellent  feed-  The 
latter  point  should  be  emphasized  strong¬ 
ly,  because  if  the  silage  is  not  tramped 
solid  it  will  be  more  apt  to  sour  and 
spoil.  Many  farmers  will  not  bother  to 
put  more  than  one  man  in  the  silo  at 
filling  time,  and  then  they  wonder  why 
their  siage  is  not  as  good  as  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  Usually  the  answer  is  that  the 
neighbor  put  three  or  four  men  in  to 
tramp  and  in  that  way  drove  out  the 
air  and  made  it  settle  better. 

Milk  and  cream  are  at  their  highest 
prices  during  the  winter  months  usual¬ 
ly,  and  this  is  the  time  when  the  dairy 
farmer  could  make  the  most  profit  if  he 
had  the  feed,  because  he  has  more  time 
to  bother  with  the  stock  and  handle  the 
product*  Bredeers  with  cows  on  test 
have  found  that  silage  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  they  have  to  keep  up  the  milk 
production.  None  of  the  cows  that  hav£ 
made  records  during  the  past  few  years 
have  gone  through  their  test  without 
getting  silage.  For  example,  take  the 
great  Holstein  cow,  Bella  Pontiac,  that 
completed  her  test  last  June,  making  a 
yearly  record  of  1583  pounds  of  butter. 
She  was  fed  silage  until  April.  At  that 
time  the  silo  was  emptied,  so  they  start¬ 
ed  feeding  roots  instead.  Immediately 
she  dropped  nearly  10  pounds  daily  in 
her  milk  production,  an  nothing  they 
could  feed  her  would  bring  her  up  again. 
The  decrease  was  not  due  to  any  sick¬ 
ness  in  any  way,  but  was  attribut¬ 
ed  by  those  in  charge  to  the  fact 
that  roots  were  not  as  good  for  milk 
production  as  silage. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  summer  feeding  of  silage  to 
dairy  cows  is  profitable  or  not.  During 


the  summer  the  pastures  dry  up’  and 
unless  some  succulent  feed  is  provided 
the  cows  will  drop  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  fat-  This  extra  feed  mav  be 
provided  by  means,  of  soilage  crops  or 
by  silage.  Soilage  crops  must  be  sown 
in  small  plots  at  various  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  in  order  that 
a  continuous  supply  of  green  feed  may 
be  had.  The  feed  must  be  cut  each  day 
as  fed,  as  it  will  dry  if  cut  for  any 
length  of  time  and  in  this  way  will  lose 
its  food  value.  These  facts  show  that 
it  will  require  a  large  amount  of  time 
during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  to 
provide  this  feed-  On  the  other  hand, 
if  silage  is  fed  it  means  only  a  few 
minutes  each  day  to  feed  it  and  the 
cows  would  get  just  as  good  a  feed  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  It  is  true,  silage 
must  be  grown  and  harvested,  but  this  is 
done  all  at  one  time  and  so  is  much 
cheaper.  The  above  was  proven  after 
experimenting  three  years  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experimental  Station. 

The  silo  should  not  be  over  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  for  holding  summer 
silage,  because  a  two-inch  layer  must 
be  fed  each  day  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 
The  table  shows  the  approximate  weight 
of  a  two-inch  layer  taken  from  silos  of 
various  sizes. 

Number  of  head  of  stock  a 
layer  will  feed 


Wt.  of  a 

40  lbs. 

30  lbs. 

Diameter 

2-inch 

per  head  per  head 

of  Silo 

layer 

per  day  per  day 

10  ft. 

523  lbs. 

13 

17 

12  ft. 

754  lbs. 

19 

25 

14  ft. 

1030  lbs. 

25 

34 

16  ft. 

1340  lbs. 

33 

44 

The  writer 

was  on 

a  farm  last  sum- 

mer  that  carried  a  herd  of  forty-five 
pure-bred  Holsteins.  There  were  two 
silos  on  the  place,  one  12  feet  by  38  feet 
and  the  other  16  feet  by  40  feet.  The 
small  one  held  silage  for  summer  feed¬ 
ing  and  the  othdr  for  winter.  Both 
these  silos  were  filled  from  17  acres  of 
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corn,  which  is  about  17  tons  per  acre. 
This  breeder  feeds  his  cows  silage  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  year  and  also  feeds  some 
to  his  calves  from  the  time  they  are 
three  months  old.  They  get  about  three 
or  four  pounds  to  start  and  this  is  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until  they  are  getting 
20  to  30  pounds  their  second  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  silage  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  district  and  he  declares  that 
but  for  this  crop  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  build  the  $10,000  barn  he 
erected  this  last  summer. 

As  was  stated  before,  corn  is  the  chief 
silage  crop  grown  in  Ontario.  However, 
if  no  means  are  found  to  control  the 
ravages  of  the  corn  borer,  the  farmers 
will  have  to  look  for  some  other  crop  to 
take  its  place.  Two  other  crops  which 
may  be  grown  are  O.P.V.  (oats,  peas 
and  vetch)  and  sunflowers.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  been  grown  for  some  years  at 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
with  great  success.  It  compares  very 
well  with  corn  in  feeding  vaue  and  will 
give  about  as  large  a  tonnage  per  acre. 
It  is  cut  with  the  mower  and  put 
through  the  cutting  box  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn.  The  amounts  sown  per 
acre  are :  Oats,  2J4  bushels ;  Canadian 
field  peas,  J4  bushel,  and  common  vetch, 
1-3  bushel. 

Sunflowers  have  been  grown  for  sil¬ 
age  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  have  proved  a  success. 
They  will  yield  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre 


than  corn,  the  average  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  for  eighteen  years 
being  18.2  tons.  They  do  not  prove 
quite  as  good  as  corn  in  feeding  value, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  where 
corn  can  be  grown  profitably  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  sunflowers.  In  places 
where  insect  pests  or  frosts  prevent  the 
growing  of  corn  they  are  a  profitable 
silage  crop  and  it  would  be  much  better 
to  raise  them  than  to  discontinue  grow¬ 
ing  silage  crops : 


The  average  analysis  of  these  three 
kinds  of  silage  are  here  presented: 


Silage 

Pro¬ 

Carbo- 

Crop 

Water 

tein 

Fat  Fibre  Asli  hydrates 

Corn . 

.73.7 

2.1 

0.8 

6.3  1.7 

15.4 

♦■O.P.V 

.  71.2 

3.5 

1.2 

9.7  2.6 

11.7 

Sun¬ 

flowers 

78.4 

2.4 

1.0 

6.5  1.9 

9.8 

*  Approximate  analysis. 


From  this  table  we  see  that  the  aver¬ 
age  analysis  of  O.P.V.  and  of  sunflow¬ 
ers  compare  very  favorably  with  that 
of  corn. 

The  O.P.V.  contains  the  least  water 
of  the  three,  the  most  protein  and  fat. 
Sunflowers  are  particularly  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat,  but  are  low  in  carbohydrates. 

Space  will  not  permit  enlarging  upon 
tl] is  subject  any  further,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  these  few  points  brought  forth  will 
show  the  reader  that  the  use  of  silage 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  in  this  country. 


John  Evelyn,  A  Discourse  of  Sallcts,  1620-1706. 

The  strain  on  the  soil  will  be  an  easy  one  by  alternating  the  crops,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  you  are  not  chary  in  saturating  the  parched  earth  with  rich  man¬ 
ure,  or  in  scattering  unsightly  ashes  upon  the  exhausted  fields;  thus,  too,  your 
land  is  refreshed  by  changing  the  crops,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  not  the* 
unproductiveness  of  untilled  land. 
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Faces” 


Faces  here  and  faces  there, 

Haunting-  faces  everywhere — 

Faces  come  and  faces  go, 

Faces  that  I  somehow  know. 

They  hurry  by  me  when  we  meet, 

Found  and  lost  on  the  busy  street. 

“Hello,  old  man,”  they  seem  to  say — 

We  smile  and  nod  and  go  our  way. 

— Where  did  I  meet  that  face  before? 

Back  in  the  crowded  days  of  war : 

Memories  come  with  a  sudden  flash 
Tuned  to  the  shrapnel’s  scream  and 
crash ; 

The  fierce  barrages  echo  yet  .  .  . 

Now  I  remember  where  we  met! 

Vimy  ridge  on  a  dirty  night ; 

The  long  tzvo  weeks  of  the  Cambrai 
fight; 

Keeping  watch  on  the  German  Rhine ; 

Dozen  by  Lens  in  a  ruined,  mine ; 

Slugging  shells  on  the  Monchy  crest; 

{Back  at  Sains-Gohelle  on  rest; 

A  windy  spot  in  the  Arras  scrap; 

A  Belgian  billet  near  Jemappes. 

Echoes  of  half-forgotten  days, 

Out  of  the  misty  battle-haze; 

Something  of  gladness,  something  of 
pain, 

Seeing  forgotten  faces  again, 

Out  of  the  whirlwind  over  there 
Into  the  days  of  A  pres  la  Guerre! 

— D.  C.  McArthur. 

^(iiiiiiiiiiiiisi'WiWriiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiitmiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiifmiuriiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii 

(Courtesy  “Canadian  Magazine”) 
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Canadian  Literature:  A  Series. 

By  G.  H.  Unwin 

VI.  The  Group  of  1  880.  (continued) 


William  Wilfrid  Campbell 
(1861-1918). 

ILFRID  CAMPBELL  was  born 
in  Berlin,  Ontario.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  same  family  as  the 
English  poet,  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  educated  first  at  Berlin  High 
School,  then  at  University  College,  To¬ 
ronto,  and  finally  at  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  ordained  in  1885  and 
became  rector  of  St.  Stephens  in  ’88. 
In  1891  he  became  associated  with  the 
Archives  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  city,  in  his¬ 
torical  research.  In  1905  he  published 
his  Collected  Poems,  in  1908  his  poeti¬ 
cal  dramas,  Mordred,  Daulac,  and 
Hildebrand,  and  in  1909  his  best  novel, 
A  Beautiful  Rebel.  This  story  has  for 
background  the  war  of  1812,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  excellent  character  sketches. 
Mr.  Campbell  died  early  in  1918,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

His  poetic  reputation  began  with  a 
small  volume  entitled  Lake  Lyrics.  This 
was  much  praised  by  certain  English 
critics  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Campbell  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  poet  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  cared  for  this  title.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  pronounced  opinions,  and  one 
of  these  was  that  poetry  should  deal 
primarily  with  “the  deeper  human  in¬ 
terests.”  To  his  collected  poems  he 
prefixed  an  introduction  defining  true 
poetry  and  asserting  that  a  description, 
however  beautiful,  was  not  interesting 
except  as  it  affected  human  beings.  A 
good  many  lovers  of  poetry  would  beg 
to  differ;  but  one  cannot  argue  with  the 


dead.  Let  us  rather  pay  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  this  poet’s  work,  which  faith¬ 
fully  reflects  his  own  strong  and  earnest 
character. 

Among  individual  poems  I  should 
mention  first,  ‘The  Mother.’  5  This  is 
based  on  the  ancient  superstition  that  a 
mother’s  soul  will  return  from  the  grave 
for  her  child.  The  poem  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  imaginative  work.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  writes  exceedingly  well  on  subjects 
which  have  an  element  of  mystery  or 
melancholy — a  gift  inherited  no  doubt 
from  his  Highland  ancestry.  The  Lines 
to  a  Skeleton  also  illustrate  his  power. 
His  elegy  on  Lampman,  The  Bereave¬ 
ment  of  the  Fields,  is  full  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  his  brother  poet,  the 
more  touching,  too,  since  the  two  men 
were  so  different  in  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Campbell  himself  -thought 
little  of  his  own  nature  poems,  but  for 
all  that  they  are  excellent.  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  is  perfect  in  its  extreme  simplicity, 
and  the  poems  describing  Lake  Huron 
are  absolutely  true  to  nature.  His 
patriotic  verses  are  very  spirited  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  keen 
Imperialist,  a  man  in  whom  the  pride 
of  blood  and  race  was  very  strong — 
“England”  is  a  good  example.  I  quote 
a  few  lines : 

And  we  of  the  newer  and  vaster  west 

Where  the  great  war-banners  are 
furled, 

And  commerce  hustles  her  teeming  hosts 
And  the  cannon  are  silent  along  our 
coasts, 

Saxon  and  Gaul,  Canadians  claim 
A  part  in  the  glory  and  pride  and  aim 

Of  the  Empire  that  girdles  the  world. 
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Duncan  Campbeuu  Scott  (b.  1862). 
Lampman’s  intimate  friend  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  Duncan  Scott,  is  himself  a  poet  of 
nature.  His  verse,  though  not  so  popular 
as  that  of  Lampman,  is  really  of  finer 
quality  and  more  subtle  charm.  He  is 
the  most  modern  of  this  group  of  poets 
and  his  work  shows  a  rich  variety  of 
form  and  theme. 

Mr.  Scott  has  lived  practically  all  his 
life  in  Ottawa.  Since  1880  he  has  been 
in  the  department  of  Indian  Affairs,  of 
which  he  is  now  chief.  His  literary 
work  has  never  been  much  advertised, 
but  it  forms  an  important  contribution 
to  our  literature.  He  has  published 
several  volumes  of  poems,  The  Magic 
House,  New  World  Eyries,  Lundy’s 
Lane,  Lines  in  Memory  of  Edmund 
Morris,  and  quite  recently,  Beauty  and 
Life;  prose  works,  In  the  Village  of 
Viger,  John  Graves  Simcoe,  and  others. 
The  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  was  the 
prize  poem  in  the  Globe  Contest  of  1908. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  in  such  short 
space  any  but  the  most  superficial  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry.  He  has 
written  on  all  sorts  of  themes,  history, 
legend,  classical  mythology,  Indians, 
habitants,  scholars  and  statesmen.  He 
has  recorded  the  varied  pageant  of  the 
seasons,  from  Tune  to  May,  nearly  as 
faithfully  and  more  melodiously  than 
his  friend  Lampman.  The  music  of  his 
verse  is  what  one  notices  first  of  all. 

For  instance : 

I  hear  a  water  miles  away 

Go  sobbing  down  the  wooded  glen ; 
One  day  it  lulls,  and  then  one  day 
Comes  sobbing  on  the  wind  again. 

Remembrance  goes  but  will  not  stay;.. 

That  cry  of  unpermitted  pain 
One  day  departs  and  then  one  day 
Comes  sobbing  to  my  heart  again. 
Whether  he  is  telling  some  vigorous 


dramatic  story,  or  merely  recording 
some  subtle  impression  of  beauty,  Mr. 
Scott’s  phrase  is  equally  happy.  Here 
are  some  lines  describing  a  log-jam.  A 
French-Canadian  speaks: 

The  whole  drive  was  jammed 
In  that  bend  at  the  cedars, 

The  rapids  were  dammed 
With  the  logs  tight  rammed 
And  crammed ;  you  might  know 
The  Devil  had  clinched  them  below. 

As  a  contrast  take  the  pensive  tran¬ 
quility  of  this  stanza  from  The  Voice 
and  the  Dusk — to  me  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lyrics: 

A  soft  wind  passes  lightly  drawn, 

A  wave  leaps  silverly  and  stirs 
The  rustling  sedge,  and  then  is  gone 
Down  the  black  cavern  in  the  firs. 
The  commonest  objects  are  described 
with  faithfulness  and  yet  with  that 
power  to  s'how  their  beauty  which  is  the 
gift  of  only  great  poets.  Here  is  a 
description  of  a  flock  of  sheep : 

Now  crowding  into  little  groups  and 
eddies, 

They  swirl  about  and  charge  and  try 
to  pass; 

The  sheep-dog  yelps  and  heads  them  off 
and  steadies, 

And  rounds  and  moulds  them  in  a 
seething  mass. 

They  stand  a  moment  with  their  heads 
uplifted 

Till  the  wise  dog  barks  loudly  on  the 
flank, 

Then  all  at  once  roll  over  and  are 
drifted 

Down  the  small  hill  towards  the  river 
bank. 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  because 
Mr.  Scott’s  poetry  tempts  one  to  quote, 
a  fact  in  itself  the  strongest  kind  of 
testimony  to  its  merit. 
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Frederick  George  Scott  (b.  1861). 
Canon  Scott — the  beloved  chaplain  of 
the  First  Canadian  Division — was  born 
in  Montreal.  His  father  was  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Edward  Scott,  for  forty  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  at  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  had  several  churches  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  but  since  1906 
has  been  Canon  of  Holy  Trinity  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Garvin 
quotes  a  sentence  from  the  Montreal 
Star  which  I  shall  repeat  as  it  seems  to 
be  very  true  of  the  man : 

“A  man  of  liberal  culture  and  wide 
sympathies,  a  patriot  whose  heart  has 
thrilled  with  the  truth  of  the  larger 
life,  a  man  of  strong  courage  born  of 
reverent,  unquestioning  faith.” 

Canon  Scott  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
Canadian  life,  more  generally  known, 
perhaps  than  any  other  literary  man  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Gordon 
(Ralph  Connor).  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  among  the  soldiers  is  not 
hard  to  find.  His  charity  is  of  the  true 
Christian  sort,  given  ungrudgingly  to 
the  weakest  and  the  lowest  and  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it.  In  the  words  of 
Kipling,  he  can  ‘  walk  with  kings — nor 
lose  the  common  touch.” 

His  collected  poems  were  published 
by  the  Musson  Book  Company  two  or 
three  years  ago.  A  great  many  of  the 
poems  in  this  volume  are  of  course  re¬ 
ligious  or  philosophical.  Mr.  Scott  can 
express  a  deep  moral  truth  with  extreme 
simplicity  and  clearness.  In  fact,  if  I 
were  ask  to  try  to  define  the  particular 
appeal  of  his  verse,  I  should  say  that  it 
lav  in  the  alliance  of  thoughtfulness 
with  extreme  simplicity.  Among  the 
longer  poems  I  should  like  to  mention 
Samson,  a  fine  imaginative  monologue ; 
A  Hymn  of  Empire  and  the  ode,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  an  interesting  piece  called 
Evolution.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is 
a  collection  of  sonnets,  some  of  which 


are  particularly  fine;  for  instance,  The 
King’s  Bastion,  Time’s  Workshop,  and 
The  Eaurentians.  The  Unnamed  Fake 
is  generally  quoted  in  connection  with 
Canon  Scott  and  certainly  this  poem 
has  a  quiet  charm  very  characteristic  of 
our  northern  lake  country : 

Sunrise  and  sunset  crown  with  gold 
The  peaks  of  ageless  stone, 

Where  winds  have  thundered  from  of 
old 

And  storms  have  set  their  throne. 

In  looking  for  the  poem  which  should 
give  the  clearest  impression  of  Canon 
Scott,  of  that  combination  of  intellect¬ 
ual  power  and  simple  kindliness  which 
is  his,  I  selected  the  following  sonnet, 
which  I  quote  in  full : 

The  Heaz  >en  of  Love. 

I  rose  at  midnight  and  beheld  the  sky 

Sown  thick  with  stars,  like  grains  of 
golden  sand, 

Which  God  had  scattered  loosely 
from  his  hand 

Upon  the  floorways  of  His  house  on 
high — 

And  straight  I  pictured  to  my  spirit' ~ 
eye 

The  giant  worlds,  their  course  by 
wisdom  planned 

The  weary  waste,  the  gulfs  no  sight 
hath  spanned 

And  endless  time  for  ever  passing  by. 

Then  filled  with  wonder  and  a  secret 
dread 

I  crept  to  where  my  child  lay  fast 
asleep, 

With  chubby  arm  beneath  his  golden 
head. 

What  cared  I  then  for  all  the  stars 
above  ? 

One  little  face  shut  out  the  bound¬ 
less  deep, 

One  little  heart  revealed  the  heaven 
of  love. 
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William  Bliss  Carman. 

To  Carman  has  recently  come  the- 
greatest  honour  ever  accorded  a  Cana¬ 
dian  writer — he  has  been  crowned  by 
the  Author’s  Association  as  their  pre¬ 
mier  poet.  Such  a  tribute,  given  un¬ 
grudgingly  and  unanimously  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  is  a  fitting  reward  for  a  life 
given  up  entirely  to  poetry  with  ex¬ 
tremely  scanty  returns  in  the  way  of 
money,  and  considerable  hardship  and 
discouragement. 

Bliss  Carman,  a  native  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  was  born  at  Fredericton  one  year 
after  his  cousin,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts.  He 
passed  through  the  local  High  School 
and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
with  the  highest  honours  and  subse¬ 
quently  took  post-graduate  work  at 
Edinburgh  and  Harvard.  His  academic 
career  was  an  unbroken  series  of  suc¬ 
cesses,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
public  career  was  the  same.  He  tried 
teaching,  the  law,  civil  engineering  and 
journalism — and  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  From  1893  to  the  present  time 
he  has  been  an  independent  man  of 
letters.  His  first  volume  (1893)  was 
Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pre.  Since  that 
date  he  has  published  a  number  of  small 
volumes  of  lyrics,  mostly  in  the  U.  S., 
where  he  has  been  living  till  recently. 
A  most  elaborate  and  luxurious  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  subscription. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Carman  nearly 
died  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  He 
returned  to  Canada  for  his  convales¬ 
cence,  and  when  somewhat  restored  to 
health  gave  a  series  of  public  readings, 
at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of 
his  friend,  Peter  McArthur,  the  well- 
known  Sage  of  Ekfrid.  The  result  has 


proved  the  value  of  advertising,  even  in 
literature.  Mr.  Carman  is  now  firmly 
established  in  his  native  country; 
thought  it  might  be  observed,  without 
malice,  that  he  is  only  one  more  of  those 
who  have  had  to  find  recognition  in 
foreign  lands  before  they  are  noticed 
in  their  own  country. 

When  we  think  of  Bliss  Carman’s 
poetry  we  remember  its  musical  cadences 
and  its  delicate  pictures  first  of  all.  Then 
we  recall  its  delightfully  unpractical  and 
Bohemian  side.  Stephen  Leacock,  writ¬ 
ing  in  Outlook,  said  that  the  tramp  is 
the  one  surviving  human  type  which,  in 
these  strenuous  days,  has  retained  the 
true  holiday  spirit.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  tramp  about  Dr.  Carman ; 
the  freedom  of  the  trail,  the  spice  of  the 
unexpected,  the  charm  of  the  open  road, 
these  he  sings  with  joyous  abandon 
(Songs  of  Vagabondia).  Again,  the 
spirit  of  the  sea  speaks  in  the  volume, 
Ballads  of  Lost  Haven.  Here,  from 
The  Ships  of  St.  John,  is  a  characteristic 
sentiment : 

Swing,  you  tides,  up  out  of  Fundy! 

Blow,  you  white  fogs,  in  from  sea! 
I  was  born  to  be  your  fellow, 

You  were  bred  to  pilot  me. 

Carman’s  thoughtful,  philosophic  mood 
comes  out  in  such  poems  as  Earth 
Voices,  At  the  Making  of  Man  and 
many  others.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
typical  passages  because  his  name  is 
now  so  much  before  the  public  that  he 
requires  no  introduction.  He  thorough¬ 
ly  deserves  the  honours  that  are  his ;  he 
has  striven — to  use  his  own  words — “to 
better  the  world  by  beauty.”  He  is  the 
only  Canadian  poet  who  has  managed  to 
live,  however  scantily,  by  poetry  alone. 
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WHEN  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty 
turned  the  first  sod  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  Memorial  Hall  on  Satur¬ 
day,  November  the  twelfth,  it  seemed  at 
last  as  if  the  hopes  of  years  were  to 
be  realized.  It  needed  but  the  official 
seal  of  confidence  on  our  undertaking 
to  start  the  project  on  its  final  march 
to  a  glorious  finish. 

‘■L.  W.  Pearsall” 


L.ZS  “A  first  class  Boss” 


And  to  a  triumphant  finish  it  will  go. 
No  hindrances  or  disappointments  can 
dampen  that  enthusiasm  which  will 
prompt  a  great  body  of  undergraduates 
to  take  up  pick  and  shovel  and  labour 
with  all  its  might  from  early  morning 
An  Historic  Shovel 


Hon.  M.  Doherty  after  Turning  the  first  Sod. 
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to  darkness,  day  after  day,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Memorial’s  foundation. 
That  is  what  the  men  of  the  O.A.C. 
did.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  fur¬ 
ther  delays  in  starting  building  opera¬ 
tions,  their  spokesman  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  said  simply :  “We  want  a  start 
made  now  and  not  next  spring  or  next 
summer.  We  have  had  ‘next  year’ 
promises  before,  and  they  get  us  no¬ 
where.  We  have  contributed  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  once  and  will  do  so 
again.  We  have  given  time  and  energy 
to  campaign  enterprise  and  can  do  the 
same  again.  We  will  turn  out,  every 
man  of  us,  and  dig  for  the  foundation  ; 
because  the  one  thing  we  cannot  coun¬ 
tenance  is  further  delay.” 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  success¬ 
ful  attainment  of  any  project  behind 
which  stands  a  spirit  like  this.  So  the 
Memorial  Hall  Committee  felt,  and  so 
also  was  the  Government’s  feeling.  The 
outcome  was  the  impressive  ceremony 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  the 
twelfth. 

In  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  was 
drawn  up  the  entire  student  body  and 
faculty.  In  the  centre  stood  a  small 


group  of  committee  members  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  chapel 
choir  began  the  simple  service  by  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  singing  of  “Oh,  God,  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past.”  After  a  brief 
speech  by  Prof.  Toole,  the  Hon.  Man¬ 
ning  Doherty  gave  a  short  but  stirring 
address.  “It  is  indeed  a  noble  spirit 
which  prompts  the  erection  of  such  a 
memorial,”  he  said,  “but  all  should  re¬ 
member  that  no  matter  what  memorial 
is  erected,  net  one  whit  can.  be  added  to 
the  deeds  of  glory  these  men  perform¬ 
ed,  and  no  greater  sacrifice  could  have 
been  made  than  they  made.” 

Following  the  turning  of  the  first  sod, 
and  the  presentation  of  flowers  to  Mrs. 
Doherty,  the  shovel  used  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  was  put  up  for  auction  and  keenly  bid 
for  by  Mac  Hall  and  the  various  years, 
finally  going  to  the  senior  class  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  Then  the  men  turned 
to  with  a  will  and  started  the  excavation. 
At  this  time  of  writing  that  work  is 
finished  and  everything  ready  for  the 
masons. 

The  undertaking  must  be  brought  to 
a  triumphant  finish.  Enthusiasm  we 
have  and  energy,  and  a  student  body 
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ready  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to 
help  further.  Twenty-three  thousand 
dollars  is  still  needed  to  reach  the  re¬ 
quired  total.  Can  we  look  to  our  gradu¬ 


ates  and  to  our  friends  to  do  their  part? 
The  final  march  to  the  goal  has  started. 
There  is  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  line 
for  you. 


^IlIIllllllllIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllllUIlllllllUlllIlHIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIllIimilllllllllllllllllllllUillllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIHb  IIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIII1IIIII1I1III1 . 

|  $23,000.00  TO  MAKE  THE  TOTAL. 

[  What  will  it  be  next  Month? 

1  Address  Contributions  to  Pres.  Reynolds,  Treasurer. 
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How  the  Streets  Were  Named 


THE  Sophomore,  now  that  initiation 
was  over,  had  unbent  a  little  to¬ 
ward  his  young  cousin  in  the  Freshman 
year,  and  had  even  condescended  to  visit 
him  in  his  room  on  Upper  Hunt,  to 
criticize  his  choice  of  curtains  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  to  consume  a  good  two-thirds 
of  the  latest  box  from  home.  So  when 
the  Freshman  asked  him,  “Why  do  they 
call  it  ‘Hunt’?”  he  answered  in  lordly 
fashion:  “You  come  along  with  me,  kid, 
and  I’ll  put  you  next  the  whole  works.” 
And  out  they  went  along  the  hall. 

“This,”  said  the  Soph,  “is  Upper 
Hunt,  and  they  call  it  that  after  a  chap 
named  Hunt,  who  was  Dean  of  Resi¬ 
dence  back  in  the  90’s.  He  used  to 
teach  English,  mathematics,  composi¬ 
tion,  surveying,  drainage  and  roadmak¬ 
ing,  and  kept  order  in  this  corner  of 
Residence  in  his  spare  time.  They  used 
to  have  a  Dean  on  every  corridor  in 
those  days,  or  rather  in  each  section  of 

the  Residence . This  is  Lower 

Hunt,  named  after  the  same  fellow. 
Here’s  -the  Dean’s  room,  No.  1,  at  the 
end  of  it.  It’s  just  as  well  to  stage  your 


water-fights  outside  someone  else’s  quar¬ 
ters.” 

They  clattered  down  another  flight  of 
stairs.  “  ’Round  the  corner  to  your 
right,”  directed  the  Sophomore.  “Here 
you  are — Grub  Alley,”  he  announced. 
“College  dining  hall  until  1914;  then 
the  new  one  was  opened,  and  they  re¬ 
modelled  it  into  a  dormitory  hall.  See 
that  flight  of  three  or  four  steps  at  the 
far  end  ?  That’s  Cataract  Hill ;  used 
to  be  ordinary  rooms,  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  Grub  Alley,  but  after  last  year’s 
’flu  they  turned  it  into  the  College  Hos¬ 
pital.  Before  that  the  Hospital  was  up¬ 
stairs  on  Hunt,  but  it  was  too  much 
trouble  climbing  stairs  all  the  time,  so 
they  moved,  it  down  here  to  the  ground 
floor.  Remodelled  ? all  this  wing  this 
summer . 

“Well,  c’m’on ;  here’s  where  you  hang 
your  laundry-bag  on  Monday  mornings, 
and  this  archway  here  leads  to  the  Post- 
office  ;  I  don’t  think  it  has  any  name— 
never  heard  of  one,  anyway.  Here’s 
the  main  drag — runs  from  the  Postoffice 
past  the  Co-op,  past  the  President’s 
office,  through  the  door  there,  across  the 
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courtyard,  and  down  past  the  Bursar's 
to  the  Parlor.  Its  right  name  is  John¬ 
ston  Avenue ;  named  after  the  first  real 
President  the  College  had.” 

‘‘Never  heard  of  him,”  said  the  Fresh¬ 
man. 

“No,  you  wouldn’t  around  here; 
member  of  the  staff  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  always  thought  the  College 
was  founded  about  Nineteen-one — huh! 
....  Johnston  was  the  third  principal 
of  the  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture,  as 
it  was  then.  The  other  two  lasted  less 
than  a  year  between  ’em,  but  he  took 
hold  and  made  things  go.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  him  there’d  never  have  been 
any  Ontario  Agricultural  College — not 
as  we  know  it.  He  put  this  place  on  the 
map,  but  he  was  so  busy  doing  it  that 
he  forgot  to  advertise — so  naturally 

we’ve  forgotten  all  about  him . 

Yuh  gotta  advertise  in  this  world,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Sophomore  with  weary  cynic¬ 
ism.  He  looked  very  glum,  very  disil¬ 
lusioned,  very  worldly-wise. 

The  Freshman  stared;  he  did  not 
know  the  bitter  story  of  the  Hallowe’en 
Dance,  The  Girl,  and  The  Other  Fellow. 
....  The  Sophomore  roused  himself 
from  his  moody  reverie,  and  went  on. 
“Now,  then — up  these  stairs  by  the  Bur¬ 
sar’s.  Craig  Street — named  after  Pro¬ 
fessor  Craig — you’ll  see  his  picture  in 
the  reading  room  in  the  library.” 

“No  you  don’t!”  said  the  Freshman. 

“I  don’t  what?” 

“Get  away  with  it,”  answered  the 
Freshman  defiantly.  “Craig  Street  was 
named  after  Mrs.  Craig,  who  used  to 
be  Matron  here — she’s  living  out  in 
Vancouver  now,  and  she  keeps  a  home- 
from-home  for  O.A.C.  men;  and  if  any 
O.A.C.  fellow  blows  into  Vancouver 
and  doesn’t  call  on  her  she  looks  on  it 
as  a  personal  insult ;  and  I  guess  I 
oughta  know,  because  my  aunt  knows 
her  well.  You’re  a  bright-eyed  guide, 


you  are,  if  you  can’t  do  better  than 
that !”  ■  • 

It  was  the  Sophomore’s  turn  to-  stare. 
‘Well,  you  may  be  right,”  he  conceded 
magnanimously.  “Seems  to  me  I  did 
hear  something  like  that  a  while  back; 
Anyway,  Craig  Street  held  the  museum, 
the  library  and  one  of  the  classrooms 
until  it  was  switched  to  a  regular  hall 
back  about  Nineteen-hundred.  The 
Parlor  used  to  be  a  classroom  until 
about  the  same  time.  All  the  old  class¬ 
rooms  were  numbered,  and  it  was  Num¬ 
ber  One,  I  think.  There  were  some  wild 
doings  up  here  in  the  old  days.  You 
ought  to  get  Prof.  Graham  to  tell  you 
about  the  time  the  class  got  accidentally 
locked  into  the  Craig  Street  classroom. 
Ask  him  about  the  sliding  panel  in  the 
wall,  and  where  all  the  grapes  went 
from  the  College  vineyard,  too. 

“Next  storey— up  you  go.  Panton 
Street — runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Residence,  full  length.  J.  Hoyes  Pan¬ 
ton  was  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Geology  for  a  long  time.  He  wrote 
a  little  text-book  on  Geology  that  you 
still  see  sometimes,  and  there’s  a  big 
oil-painting  of  him  over  in  the  Library. 
He  used  to  live  down  on  the  other  end 
of  Panton;  one  of  the  sectional  Deans 
I  was  telling  you  about ;  that’s  how  the 

street  got  its  name . Here  we 

are  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower;  this  is 
part  of  the  original  residence  of  1874 — 
the  big  stone  farmhouse  of  Moreton 
Lodge  Stock  Farm;  around  it  they’ve 
tacked  on  all  these  wings  to  make  up 
the  Residence  as  it  is  now.  These  rooms 
here  and  upstairs  are  known  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Tower.  Around  the  corner 
here — now  you’re  in  Panton  again;  this 
is  Upper  Panton,  and  the  other  end  is 
Lower  Panton.  That’s  the  President’s 
Residence  straight  in  front  of  you — this 
top  floor  was  part  of  the  Main  Resi¬ 
dence  until  Nineteen-fourteen ;  then  it 
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was  cut  off  and  added  to  the  President’s 
quarters ;  too  much  racket  overhead,  I 
guess. 

“Down  the  stairs  here — this  is  Mills 
Street — pretty  tough  hangout.  Fellows 
usually  call  it  Mill  Street,  but  it’s  really 
Mills,  after  President  Mills,  the  one  that 
Mills  Hall  is  named  after.  Around  the 
corner  to  your  left — Galbraith  Row,  they 
call  this  one ;  see  the  old  class  pictures  ? 
To  your  left  again — still  Galbraith  Row. 
Who’s  it  for?  Why,  Mrs.  Galbraith, 
the  Matron,  of  course.  She  pulled  me 
through  when  I  blame  near  croaked  a 
year  ago,  and  she’d  do  the  same  for  you 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  a 
Freshman  ain’t  worth  it.  Now—” 

“Aw,  say,  look  here — ” 

“And  this  one  to  the  right  is  Maiden’s 
Lane.  The  maids  lived  in  this  corner 
before  the  Maids’  Dormitory  was  put  up 
over  back  of  the  dining  hall.  All  right 
— come  on  back  out  of  there ;  nothing 
romantic  about  it  nowadays!  Now, 
looking  down  Galbraith  Row,  there’s 
the  Dean’s  room  straight  in  front  of 
you,  and  your  home’s  on  Upper  Hunt, 
Hove  it.  We’ve  been  clear  around  the 


Old  Residence,  and  now  you  know  how 
the  College  streets  got  their  names.” 

They  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
head  of  the  narrow  staircase,  which 
dives  downward  from  Galbraith  Row  to 
Laundry  Lane.  Dimly,  the  Freshman 
felt  impressed ;  for  the  Sophomore  had 
somehow  flung  over  the  clacking  regis¬ 
ters  and  bare  walls  of  the  Old  Residence 
a  glamour  of  Romance;  a  feeling  of 
those  generations  of  students,  some 
known,  most  unknown,  who  had  worked 
and  fought  and  frolicked  along  these 
echoing  corridors ;  a  remembrance  of 
those  others,  long  forgotten,  who  labor¬ 
ed  for  the  School  through  defeat  and 
doubt  and  ill-report;  a  memory  of  those 
who,  scarce  less  forgotten  now,  in  far¬ 
away  camp  and  bivouac  longed  sicken- 
ingly  for  the  laughter  and  lighthearted- 
nes,  yes,  even  the  mere  lath  and  plaster 
of  this  same  Old  Residence. 


What’s  in  a  name,  my  friend?  A 
great  deal  sometimes.  And  see  to  it 
that  what  traditions  we  have  at  O.A.C. 
are  treasured  and  warmed,  and  kept 
bright  as  polished  steel.  The  Veteran. 


Review  Competition 


Following  is  a  list  of  winners  in  the 
annual  Review  Competition.  Many  of 
the  entries  of  unsuccessful  competitors 
are  of  a  very  high  standard  and  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Review. 

Fiction  and  Descriptive  Bssay. 

First  Prize — “The  Reason,”  H.  C. 
Elliott  ’23. 

Second  Prize — “The  Thirty-Fourth 
Degree,”  H.  R.  Clemens  ’22. 

Third  Prize — “A  Southern  Country,” 
Miss  N.  F.  M.  Holloway. 

Technical  Article. 


First  Prize — Silos  and  Silage  for 
Dairy  Cattle,”  S.  A.  Hilton  ’23. 

Second  Prize — “Live  Stock  Elimin¬ 
ates  Waste,”  F.  S.  Thomas  ’22. 

Third  Prize — “Moisture  Control  in 
Butter,”  F.  W.  Jones  ’23. 

Poetry. 

Prize  of  Eight  Dollars — D.  G.  Fiddlar 
’22. 

Prizes  of  Five  Dollars — W.  Wharton 
’24,  F.  Smith  ’24. 
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The  Reason 

Bj  H.  C  Elliott,  ’23 


EAR  BIEL: 

I  thought  I’d  write  you  to-night 
to  let  you  know  that  I’ve  quit  farming 
at  last.  I  suppose  you’ll  say  that  I’m 
foolish,  as  you  seem  to  think  more  of 
the  country  since  you’ve  gone  to  the 
city.  Anyway,  foolish  or  not,  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  to  quit,  and  I  want  to  know 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  a  job 
in  your  business. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  this  sudden 
notion  of  mine,  but  it  isn’t  as  sudden  as 
it  seems.  I’ve  never  really  liked  farm¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  only  lately  that  I’ve  come 
to  realize  that  if  I’m  going  to  leave  the 
farm  I’d  better  do  it  quick,  or  else  stay 
here  and  be  a  farmer  all  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I  suppose  you’ll  say  there’s  lots 
of  worse  things  I  could  be.  I  won’t 
argue  with  you  or  anybody  else  that’s 
in  love  with  the  country.  All  I’ve  got 
to  say  is  that  it’s  no  job  for  me,  and  the 
quicker  I  start  doing  something  really 
interesting  the  better  pleased  I’ll  be. 

It  was  yesterday  at  Brown’s  threshing 
I  finally  decided  to  quit.  I’ve  been  at 
a  good  many  threshings  before,  but  this 
one  seemed  to  beat  them  all  for  dirt  and 
general  wretchedness.  You  know  how  a 
fellow  feels  when  he’s  all  choked  up  with 
dust,  and  sore  in  every  joint,  because 
you’ve  been  there.  But  it  wasn’t  the  dirt 
that  sickened  me  so  much.  What  start¬ 
ed  me  thinking  was  the  sight  of  old  Jock 
Brown,  who  was  on  the  scaffold  feeding 
the  machine,  with  at  least  two  inches 
of  thistledown  sticking  to  his  whiskers. 
Once  when  we  stopped,  somebody  hol¬ 
lered,  “Hey,  Jock,  your  whiskers  is 
growing !” 

“This  job  is  good  for  ’em!”  he  hol¬ 
lered  back.  “I  never  can  work  when  the 


thistles  ain’t  flying.” 

Well,  I  thought,  he  may  like  it,  but  I 
don’t.  It  came  over  me  just  then,  it 
ceemed,  that  farming  would  make  me, 
in  the  end,  like  old  Jock,  all  stiffened 
up,  back,  knees,  hands,  and  brains,  too. 
Could  anything  be  worse?  What  was 
there  to  it,  after  all,  but  hard  work,  and 
dirt,  and  all  manner  of  hardship,  with 
no  chance  to  better  yourself,  or  become 
anything  more  important  than  a  cow  in 
a  pasture  field.  These  ideas  kept  going, 
through  and  through  my  head,  while  we 
struggled  with  those  sheaves,  the  way 
things  will  stick  in  a  fellow’s  head  when 
he’s  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  fresh. 
When  we  finished  I  was  almost  all  in, 
and  fully  convinced  that  farming  was  a 
bad  job. 

After  the  threshing  I  walked  home 
with  Jim  Sawyer.  Jim  is  suffering  from 
the  same  complaint  as  me — he’s  sick  of 
farming.  We  cursed  farming  all  the 
way  home  and  we  decided  to  quit,  both 
of  us.  It  was  dark  when  we  came  to 
Jim’s  place.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
cow  stable,  and  we  could  hear  the  cream 
separator  humming. 

“That’s  farming  for  you !”  says  Jim. 
‘‘working  after  dark,  up  before  daylight, 
messing  around  a  bunch  of  stinking 
cows,  getting  all  filled  up  with  corrup¬ 
tion  at  threshings,  boiling  in  summer, 
freezing  in  winter,  and  all  for  nothing. 
How  much  better  off  is  a  man  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  Pa  makes  money,  but 
what  do  I  get  out  of  it?  Not  even  one 
holiday  a  year  to  have  a  good  time.” 

“You’re  darn  right,  Jim,”  I  said, 
“what  does  a  man  get  out  of  it,  any¬ 
way?  He  may  make  a  living,  and  even 
a  good  living  compared  to  city  people, 
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but  don’t  the  horses  he  drives  get  a  good 
living,  too?  In  the  end  a  farmer  isn’t 
much  further  ahead  than  they  are.  The 
farm’s  no  place  for  a  man  with  ambi¬ 
tion.” 

We  finally  agreed  to  meet  in  a  few 
days  and  make  further  plans.  We’re 
both  coming  to  Toronto.  Jim  says  he 
can  get  a  job  in  a  pool-room  run  by  a 
cousin  of  his,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to 
write  you.  Jim  didn't  want  to  tell  his 
dad  about  it  until  we  were  ready  to  go. 
He  wanted  to  leave  the  row  till  the  last. 

From  what  I  know  of  Jim’s  dad  there 
will  be  quite  a  row  when  Jim  takes 
leave  of  him.  You  remember  old  Casey 
Sawyer,  Bill?  Hard  as  nails,  believes 
in  nothing  but  the  dollar  sign — a  good 
farmer  everybody  admits,  but  that’s  all 
you  can  say  of  him.  He  gives  more 
time  to  his  livestock  than  to  his  own 
family.  He’s  only  a  little  past  forty, 
yet  he’s  gray  and  skinny  and  wrinkled, 
and  everybody  calls  him  “old.”  But  he’s 
worse  than  old.  He’s  dead  as  far  as 
his  feelings  go,  and  what  finished  him? 
Farming!  He’s  farmed  so  long  he 
doesn’t  care  for  anything  but  hard  work 
and  hard  cash. 

It  seems  to  me,  Bill,  as  a  farmer  I 
must  become  either  a  tight  old  skinflint 
like  Casey,  or  a  poor,  plain  dub  like 
Jock  Brown.  I  can  rrfake  a  pile  iof 
money,  perhaps,  but  what  good  will  it 
do  me,  if  I  get  to  be  like  Casey  Sawyer? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  take  life  easy 
like  Jock,  I’ll  become  petrified  from  the 
neck  up  and  hardly  of  any  account  as  a 
human  being. 

No,  sir.  Bill,  farming  is  no  good  at 
all  for  an  ambitious  man  who  wants  to 
do  something  in  this  world.  I  admit 
there  are  some  nice  things  about  farm¬ 
ing,  or  the  country  at  least,  but  what 
real  good  are  they  to  you  ?  Hard  work 
hasn’t  sickened  me,  for  dad  is  no  driver 
like  Casey  Sawyer.  I  don’t  love  the 


city  and  a  good  time  as  Jim  Sawyer 
sees  it.  It  isn’t  lack  of  cash, either.  It’s 
just  that  there  is  nothing  interesting 
in  farming,  nor  new,  nor  any  change 
from  one  day’s  work  to  another — noth¬ 
ing  to  make  you  feel  much  different 
from  the  horses  you  drive.  Won’t  that 
sort  of  a  job  make  a  man’s  brains  rusty  ? 
That’s  the  way  I  look  at  it,  anyway. 

I  put  the  matter  up  to  dad  and  mother, 
and  dad  agreed  with  me  right  away.  He 
says  farming  has  done  mighty  little  for 
him.  Mother  is  not  so  sure.  She  thinks 
the  city  is  full  of  dangers  for  a  young 
lad  like  me.  I  guess  I  can  look  after 
myself,  though.  She  said,  too,  that  I 
would  need  a  better  education  than  I 
have  now  to  get  ahead  in  the  city.  Well, 
if  I  do  need  an  education,  I  can  get  it 
easier  there  than  here. 

So  this  is  the  way  things  stand  now. 
I  hope  you  will  write  soon  and  let  me 
know  about  the  job.  I  am, 

Your  friend, 

John  J.  Jones. 


Dear  Bill : 

I’m  afraid  this  letter  is  going  to  dis¬ 
appoint  you,  if  you  expected  it  to  sav 
when  I  am  coming  to  Toronto.  By  all 
appearances  I  won’t  be  coming  for  some 
time  yet,  and  the  job  will  have  to  wait. 
You  wonder  what  changed  my  mind  so 
suddenly,  so  I  guess  I’ll  start  where  I 
left  off  in  my  other  letter  and  tell  you 
all  that’s  happened. 

The  day  after  I  wrote  you  T  met  the 
mail  carrier  as  I  was  going  up  the  road 
to  Sawyer’s  to  talk  with  Tim.  He  says: 

“There’s  a  letter  here  for  you.  Will 
you  take  it  now?” 

“Sure,”  I  says,  and  he  handed  me  a 
-big  brown  envelope.  It  was  addressed 
to  me,  all  right,  and  in  one  corner  was 
the  name  “Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.” 

“What’s  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
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College  writing  me  about,”  think?  I. 
‘I’m  not  a  farmer  anymore.” 

There  wasn't  any  letter  in  the  enve¬ 
lope,  though,  but  a  book  about  the  col¬ 
lege,  telling  about  the  place  itself  and 
the  courses  that  were  given  there.  I 
sat  down  under  a  tree  and  started  to 
read  it. 

Well,  Bill,  this  college,  which  they  run 
up  at  Guelph,  had  never  meant  very 
much  to  me.  I  had  alwavs  thought- — 
maybe  from  hearing  old  Casey  Sawyer 
talk — that  all  they  had  up  there  were 
the  fancy  kinds  of  farming.  No  use  to 
a  fellow  unless  he  was  going  to  write 
books  or  something.  But,  believe  me, 
before  I’d  read  very  much  of  the  book 
it  struck  me  that  there  were  lots  of 
things  about  this  college  that  I  didn’t 
know  anything  about.  Did  you  ever 
learn  anything  of  Chemistry,  Bill,  or 
Bacteriology,  or  Botany,  or  Entomolo¬ 
gy,  or  Political  Economy?  I’ve  got  the 
book  here  to  make  sure  I  spell  those 
names  right.  They’re  all  new  to  me, 
and  after  I’d  read  that  book  through,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  maybe  there  was 
lots  of  things  in  farming  I  didn’t  know, 
too.  According  to  this  book,  the  col¬ 
lege  teaches  .the  science  of  farming.  1 
‘never  heard  farming  called  a  science 
before.  Also  its  object  is  to  awaken 
and  develop  the  minds  of  the  students, 
and  to  increase  their  respect  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  farming.  Well,  my  respect 
needs  a  lot  of  increasing,  all  right,  but 
maybe  it’s  just  because  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  see  every  side  of  farming. 

The  more  I  thought  about  this  college, 
and  the  stuff  they  teach  there,  the  more 
curious  I  became.  Why  not  give  farm¬ 
ing  another  chance  through  the  college 
; — get  an'  education  and  be  a  better 
farmer,  too?  If  all  those  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  were  connected  with  farming, 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  stuff  in  it  new  to 
me.  Perhaps  it  would  pay  me  to  try 


the  college  and  see  what  I  could  learn. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Jim  and 
show  him  the  book  and  talk  it  over  with 
him.  Then  I  would  go  home  and  see 
what  dad  and  mother  thought  about  the 
matter.  So  I  went  on  my  way  to  the 

•  j  * 

Sawyer  place. 

Old  Casey  was  the  only  one  I  could 
find  about  the  place.  He  looked  crank¬ 
ier  than  ever. 

“Where’s  Jim?”  I  asked  him. 

“He’s  away,”  says  Casey.  “You  ought 
to  know  where  he  is.  I  thought  you 
were  going  with  him.” 

“I  didn’t  know  he  was  going  so  soon,” 
I  said.  “Did  he  go  to  Toronto?” 

“I  guess  he  did.  He’s  looking  for  a 
soft  job,  I  suppose,  like  all  the  rest  of 
you  young  duffers  these  days.  There’s 
none  of  you  can  do  a  man’s  work.  I 
suppose  you’re  going  to  quit,  too.” 

“I’m  going  to  college,”  I  said,  “but 
I’m  not  going  to  quit  farming,  not  for 
some  time  any  way.” 

“College,  hey?”  he  sneers  at  me. 
“Well,  you'll  be  a  fine  specimen  whey 
you  get  through  there.  What  good  is 
college  ever  going  to  do  you?  I  can 
make  more  money  in  a  year  than  any 
farmer  that  got  his  ideas  in  college.” 

Well,  I  didn’t  talk  any  more  with 
him.  He  was  too  sore  over  Jim  leaving 
to  be  reasonable,  and  I  knew  he  would 
never  understand  what  I  wanted  to  get 
at  college,  anyway.  So  I  went  home 
again.  I  was  sorry  about  Jim.  Maybe 
college  would  have  given  him  his  chance, 
too. 

I  told  the  family  about  this  new  idea. 
Dad  laughed  at  me,  but  he’s  agreeable. 
I  can  suit  myself,  he  says,  and  he’ll  try 
and  help  me  pay  my  way  through. 
Mother  was  far  more  in  favour  of  col¬ 
lege  than  he  was,  though  what  gets  her 
is  the  fact  that  there’s  a  Y.M.C.A.  at 
this  college.  She  thinks  it  can’t  help 
but  do  me  good. 
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So  you  see,  Bill,  I’ve  started  off  in  a 
new  direction  again.  I’m  going  to  try 
this  college,  and  if  they  can  show  me 
up  there  that  farming  is  really  an  oc¬ 
cupation  to  be  proud  of.  and  a  job  where 
a  man  needs  brains  and  ability  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  this 


course  will  be  a  success  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned. 

I  remain, 

Your  friend, 

John  J.  Jones. 

(The  End.) 


The  O.  A.  C.  in  Western  Canada 

By  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman 


N  SEPTEMBER  last  Mrs.  Creelman 
and  myself  went  out  to  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  daughter, 
Mrs.  N.  Curtis,  and  were  delighted  to 
meet  so  many  “Old  Boys  and  Girls”  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and 
to  hear  of  so  many  more,  all  doing  well, 
and  a  large  number  real  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  O.A.C.  men  are  largely  in  control  of 
the  executive  and  educational  work  in 
agriculture  throughout  Canada.  In  the 
East  there  is  Dr.  Cumming,  Harry 
Mitchell,  W.  Kerr,  Dr.  Harrison  and 
many  more.  In  Ontario  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Agriculture  Departments 
at  Ottawa  and  Toronto  is  run  largely 
by  Guelph  men ;  and  when  one  adds  the 
agricultural  press.it  is  clearly  seen  the 
influence  the  college  is  having  on  the 
life  of  the  old  home  province.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  West. 

At  Port  Arthur  we  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Winnpieg,  asking  us  to  stop 
over  there  for  a  few  days.  Here  we 
became  the  guests  of  the  “old  boys” 
and  a  right  royal  time  we  had.  Mrs. 
Creelman  found  American  beauty  roses 
in  her  room,  and  a  note  to  say  that  an 
automobile  would  be  found  at  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel  for  our  exclusive  use 
during  our  stay.  We  were  the  guests 
at  a  dinner  tendered  to  us  at  the  Col¬ 


lege,  and  more  than  fifty  “Guelph"  men 
and  women  sat  down  to  a  real  banquet. 
Afterwards  we  adjourned  to  one  of  the 
large  reception  rooms  and  talked  of  old 
times  at  the  O.A.C.  President  Bracken 
and  his  good  wife,  Professor  Broderick, 
Reuben  Brown,  Herner.  Mitchener,  J. 
M.  Brown,  Jackson,  Geddes  and  James 
were  there  representing  the  staff,  while 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  province 
of  Manitoba  contributed  a  large  quota. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ennumerate  all  who 
were  there,  but  I  must  mention  a  few : 
“Bill"  Emerson,  who  seemed  bigger  and 
more  successful  than  ever,  and  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  the  West.  The  boys 
describe  him  as  “full  of  pep  and  going 
strong.”  Lloyd  Jackson,  of  the  Western 
Flour  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  Dan  Johnston,  in  charge  of  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Division  in  the 
West;  ‘Prixie"  Weir,  manager  of  the 
big  Government  Bank,  which  institution 
has  already  taken  in  nearly  two  million 
dollars  in  deposits  in  less  than  one  year’s 
operations.  “Doc”  McFayden,  the 
largest  seeds  merchant  in  Winnipeg,  and 
his  assistant,  Tom  Tweltridge;  “Red” 
McCullough,  editor  of  the  Farmers’  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  H.  B.  Smith  and  Arnot 
Toole,  of  the  Northwest  Farmer;  A.  C. 
McCullough  of  the  Dominion  Poultry 
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Branch,  and  ‘‘Cap."  Gaudier  of  the  Live 
Stock  Branch;  Norman  McKay,  in  ex¬ 
tension  work,  and  “Big“  Archie  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  looks  after  the  Hail  Insur¬ 
ance.  These  men  were  all  graduates, 
and  several  short  course  and  two-year 
men  were  also  in  town,  including  the 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  told  me  tales 
of  “doings”  at  the  O.A.C.  in  the  early 
eighties.  Miss  Panton,  on  the  College 
staff,  was  responsible  for  the  dinner, 
and  the  other  “Old  Mac”  girls,  Miss 
Fleming  and  Miss  Van  der  Merwe,  as¬ 
sisted. 

We  did  not  stop  off  at  Brandon, 
where  McKillican  is  Director  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  nor  at  Saskatoon, 
where  Dean  Rutherford  is  in  charge  of 
the  Agrciultural  College,  and  Malcolm 
Shaw  is  Professor  of  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry,  while  Miss  DeLury  and  Miss  Ten¬ 
nant  represent  Macdonald  Institute.  The 
University  of  Saskatoon  is  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Province,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  great  literary,  scientific, 
industrial  and  technical  institutions  of 
Canada.  The  authorities  are  building 
to  a  well-conceived  plan,  and  the 
grounds  were  laid  out  and  the  buildings 
all  located  by  a  firm  of  eminent  British 
landscape  artists. 

In  Calgary  we  found  “Grandpa” 
Wright  busy  in  his  seed  laboratory, 
Louis  Bowes  on  his  Shorthorn  farm, 
A.  E.  Cross,  a  big  rancher,  Fritz  Edgar 
farming,  R.  H.  Prettie,  chief  of  the  C.P. 
R.  Forestry  Branch,  and  NormanWil- 
liams  and  his  interesting  family  on  a 
dairy  ranch  at  Midnapore.  Hugh  Mac- 
lin  is  also  close  by  and  expected  his 
father  and  morther  to  come  out  from 
England  to  live  with  him.  Bain,  a  two- 
year  man,  is  one  of  the  great  authorities 
on  live  stock,  having  charge  of  the  great 
Calgary  stockyards — representing  the 
Dominion  Government. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
very  large  interests  in  Calgary,  and  Dr. 
Rutherford,  an  old  O.A.C.  man,  was  for 
years  their  live  stock  chief.  When  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Mills  on 
the  Railway  Commission,  the  company 
selected  G.  H.  Hutton  as  head,  and  he  is 
succeeding  well  with  his  great  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Among  his  many  duties  he 
is  responsible  for  the  “Strathmore 
Farm,"  for  the  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables, 
small  fruits,  milk,  butter  and  cream 
supplied  to  the  C.P.R.  dining  cars.  The 
farm  looks  well  kept  and  the  dairy  herd 
is  making  records  in  production. 

At  Lacombe,  Alta.,  is  located  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  operated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Archibald  is  Chief  Director  of  all  of 
these  farms  from  coast  to  coast.  While 
at  Lacombe  we  found  Frank  Reed  (an 
old  Resident  Master)  in  charge,  with 
George  DeLong  as  assistant.  This  farm 
has  done  and  is  doing  great  work  for 
the  province.  They  have  strong  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine  and  hundreds  of 
sheep.  The  young  stock  is  sold  to  the 
farmers  direct.  Sunflowers  have  be¬ 
come  an  important  crop  in  Alberta,  and 
Mr.  Reed  has  some  well-filled  silos. 
“Ruby”  wheat  is  also  grown  extensively 
and  in  some  parts  is  replacing  the  world 
famed  Marquis.  Both  of  these  early 
hard  varieties  were  originated  at  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa. 

I  was  greatly  taken  with  the  whole 
stretch  of  country  from  Calgary  to  Ed¬ 
monton,  east  and  west  of  the  railway. 
Great  stretches  of  priarie  covered  with 
wheat  and  oats  and  barley,  with  scarcely 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  A  splendid  place  to 
grow  good  seed  for  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

Edmonton,  the  capital  city,  is  well 
situated  on  the  hig  banks  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River.  The  Provincial  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Parliament  Buildings 
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give  the  city  an  air  of  dignity  and  sta¬ 
bility.  Jasper  Avenue,  too,  is  a  credit 
to  Edmonton.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  is  presided  over 
by  Dean  Howes,  well  known  as  a  good 
student  in  his  college  days,  a  good  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  consolidated  school  before 
that,  and  a  good  fellow  all  the  time.  He 
has  Professor  George  Harcourt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cutler  and  Professor  Lattimer 
on  his  staff,  as  well  as  my  old  friend  of 
1885,  Adolph  Lehman,  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  He  graduated  at  O.A.C. 
and  served  the  British  Government  in 
India  for  the  full  term  of  service;  then 
received  his  pension  and  returned  to 
Canada,  and  being  still  a  young  man  he 
took  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  new 
University  of  Alberta,  where  he  is  now 
senior  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  college  graduates  of  the  district 
gave  us  a  dinner  at  the  University,  which 
we  greatly  enjoyed,  as  there  was  so 
much  good  fellowship  and  loyalty  to  the 
O.A.C.  In  fact,  it  is  remarked  every¬ 
where  by  men  from  other  colleges  and 
universities,  that  wherever  O.A.C.  men 
and  women  are  gathered  together,  there 
you  find  fun  and  faith  and  unswerving 
loyalty.  At  the  dinner,  beside  President 
Tory  and  the  agricultural  staff,  I  met 


the  irrepressible  “Tommy”  Clark,  who 
is  doing  well  as  head  of  the  Soldier  Set¬ 
tlement;  J.  H.  (Jimmie)  Hare,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Poultryman  and  organizer  and 
manager  of  the  new  Potato  Growers' 
Association;  Jasper  Johnston,  a  pros¬ 
perous  physician  of  Edmonton ;  Thomp¬ 
son,  head  of  the  Western  Saddlery  Com¬ 
pany;  “Nick”  Curtis  of  the  Stock  Yards; 
Horace  Craig,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  in 
his  province ;  Sidney  Carlisle,  Live  Stock 
Commissioner;  Donald  Douglas,  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Government  Farms;  Alf.  David¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Bursar’s  Office, 
now  in  the  Auditor’s  Department,  with 
a  farm  and  “black”  cattle  on  the  side. 

I  failed  to  hear  of  a  failure  among 
all  our  ex-students.  All  seemed  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  all  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  country  and  its  great  pos¬ 
sibilities.  They  admitted  freely  that  the 
population  of  the  cities  was  too  great, 
and  that  the  boom  times  were  not  good 
for  the  country,  but  they  have  a  goodly 
heritage  in  the  Canadian  West,  and  are 
satisfied  to  stay  there  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  We  certainly  enjoyed  the 
trip,  and  incidentally  my  health  was 
much  improved  thereby. 


Virgil,  Georgies „  37  B.  C. 

Husbandry  is  an  art  so  gentle,  so  humane,  that  mistresslike  she  makes 
all  those  who  look  on  her  or  listen  to  her  voice  intelligent  of  herself  at  once. 
Many  a  lesson  does  she  herself  impart  how  best  to  try  conclusions  with  her. 
See,  for  instance,  how  the  vine,  making  a  ladder  of  the  nearest  tree  whereon  to 
climb,  informs  us  that  it  needs  support. 


“We  imported  2,000,000  pounds  of  strawberries,  all  from  the  United 
States.  We  get  into  Canada  from  the  most  expensive  market,  4,000,000  pounds 
of  out-of-season  tomatoes.  Last  year  we  got  3,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  irom  the 
United  States.” 
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O.  A.  C.  Wins  in  Pacific  Coast 

Contest 


NEWS  of  an  O.  A.  C.  victory  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  last  fall  has  just 
reached  us.  The  second  prize  in  the 
Pacific  International  Stock  Judging 
•Contest  was  captured  by  an  itinerant 
group  of  O.A.C.  boys  who  happened  to 
be  in  Vancouver  the  day  of  the  event. 

The  contest  was  held  at  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  Exhibition  and  was  open  to  teams 


T.  A.  Walsh  ’22,  F.  J.  Webster  ’22,  E. 
N.  Buckley  ’23  and  Cecil  Evnas  ’20. 
Five  classes  of  stock  ,were  judged  and 
the  Ontario  team  stood  second  when  the 
results  were  announced,  being  beaten 
only  by  the  B.  C.  University  team  train¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  Harry  King  and  his  staff 
that  includes  Mike  Stillwell  ’19  and 
“Bunny.”  Hare  ’14. 


MORTON  - 


The  Team  At  Work 


of  four  undergraduates  from  any  re¬ 
cognized  agricultural  college  between 
Tokyo  on  the  east  and  Portland  Oregon, 
on  the  west.  The  former  was  not  re¬ 
presented,  nor  was  the  latter,  though 
many  onlookers  believed  that  O.A.C. 
meant  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

The  O.A.C.  team  was  composed  of 


Great  interest  was  taken  in  this  con¬ 
test  by  the  throng  of  O.A.C.  men  that 
hung  around  the  margin  of  the  ring  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  hours  the  boys  were  in 
action.  A  very  descriptive  picture  of 
the  Guelph  quartette,  in  the  act  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  difficult  specimen,  was  made 
by  Arthur  Morton  of  the  Federal  Live 
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Stock  Branch;  it  is  reproduced  here¬ 
with  and  is  self-explanatory. 

Comment  on  the  cartoon  is  almost 

.  > 

unnecessary,  but  we  might  observe  that 
Evans  happens  to  be  clothed  for  the 
occasion  in  rather  more  suitable  gar¬ 
ments  than  the  others.  This  is  because 
he  happened  to  be  showing  some  prize¬ 
winning  Holsteins  just  previous  to  the 
contest  and  hadn’t  time  to  doll  up.  It 
might  be  further  remarked  that  the 
animal  portrayed  does  not  fairly  repre¬ 


sent  her  kind  in  the  hilly  province  to 
the  west.  She  has  already  been  mauled 
over  by  seven  teams  of  students  and  is 
beginning  to  resent  the  familiarities  and 
approaches  of  her  persecutors. 

The  amount  of  the  prize  money  won 
by  the  O.A.C.  team  is  not  reported  and 
the  modesty  of  the  winners  is  such  that 
we  should  never  have  known  of  their 
prowess  had  it  not  been  that  our  special 
correspondent  for  B.C.  has  supplied  the 
above  particulars. 


Bull  Census  of  Oxford  County 


As  a  first  step  in  the  scrub  bull  re¬ 
placement  campaign  now  being  conduct¬ 
ed  so  successfully  by  the  Oxford  County 
Live  Stock  Improvement  Association,  a 
complete  census  of  the  bull  population 
was  secured  last  spring  through  the 
township  assessors.  The  information 
contained  in  these  reports  has  now  been 
completed  by  the  Assistant  District  Re¬ 
presentative,  Mr.  H.  L.  Trueman  of 
year  ’21,  and  is  now  on  file  for  ready 
reference  at  Association  headquarters, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Woodstock. 

Of  every  one  hundred  herd  sires  in 
the  premier  dairy  country,  thirty-six  are 
Shorthorns  against  but  fifty-six  of  the 
leading  dairy  breed,  Holsteins.  One 
township,  Blenheim,  has  282  Shorthorns 
and  37  Holsteins. 

Other  breeds  of  bulls  were  found  in 
comparatively  small  numbers  : — 


Ayrshires . 2%% 

Angus . 2j/2% 

Jersey .  1 °/o 


Hereford .  1% 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  bulls  re¬ 
ported  as  Shorthorns  were  registered, 
but  many  more  were  of  pure  breeding. 

Due  to  the  advertising  and  publicity 
accomplished  by  the  various  county 
dairy  breed  associations,  a  popular  im¬ 
pression  that  Oxford  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  dairying  has  become  wide¬ 
spread.  The  second  breed  of  the  county 
in  point  of  number  of  herds  headed  by 
its  sires  has  never  before  received  the 
recognition  due  its  importance.  There 
is  no  strong  organization  among  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  such  as  the  Holstein 
breedrs  have  in  their  Oxford  District 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association.  There 
exists  a  need.  That  its  membership 
would  be  progressive  is  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  every  Shorthorn 
offered  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
campaign  was  snapped  up,  while  a 
numerous  choice  existed  for  some  time 
among  the  dairy  animals  listed. 
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Felis  Domestica 

A  Tragedy  of  the  Wilds 

By  C.  A.  Tnipp,  ’23 


A  CERTAIN  student,  well  known  in 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Mac  Hall  circles, 
went  fire  ranging.  After  being  a  month 
in  the  brush,  where  mice,  mosquitoes 
and  toothache  were  his  only  annoyances, 
he  decided  to  paddle  in  to  the  railway 
and  go  to  Sudbury  to  see  a  dentist.  “Get 
some  mosquito  oil — and  a  cat!’’  shouted 
his  partner  as  he  boarded  the  train,  clad 
in  pre-war  sweater,  antebellum  breeches. 

While  the  “local”  rambled  recklessly 
south  at  a  ten-mile  gait,  through  rock 
cut  and  swamp,  green  forest  and  black¬ 
ened  stumps,  stopping  at  every  log 
shack  and  trail,  Bill  (that’s  not  his  real 
name,  but  it  begins  with  a  B)  conceived 
a  plan.  “I'll  ask  the  newsboys,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  and  an  old  gentleman  opposite 
looked  up  and  offered  him  the  daily 
paper.  “No,  thanks!”  said  Bill.  It  was 
a  cat  I  was  wanting.  I  suppose  you 
haven’t  got  one  on  you?”  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  moved  farther  down  the  coach. 

At  Sudbury,  on  his  way  to  the  dentist, 
Bill  hailed  the  first  newsboy. 

“No,”  he  said,  “not  the  Sudbury 
Bingle.  I  want  a  cat.” 

“Eh,  mister?” 

“Can  you  get  me  a  cat?” 

“Wot,  a  cat  that  catches  mice?” 
“That’s  it,  a  cat  to  catch  mice.” 

The  boy  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
“I  ain’t  a  cat  breeder,  but  I  guess  I 
can  get  some.  Wat’ll  you  give  me 
“Bring  it  down  to  the  station  at  nine 
in  the  morning  and  I’ll  give  you  a  quar¬ 
ter.  One’ll  do.” 

“Wat  kind  er  cat?” 

“A  four-legged  cat — eats  mice.” 
“Straight?” 

“Honest!” 


“All  right;  I’ll  bring  it.” 

“Don’t  forget!”  said  our  “Y”  Rep., 
and  left  the  urchin  staring  doubtfully 
till  he  turned  the  corner. 

Now,  newsboys  are  unreliable,  and 
Bill  was  determined  not  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  was  tired  of  finding  holes 
in  his  hammock  and  having  mice  snuf¬ 
fling  round  his  head  all  night.  Every 
small  boy  he  met  (and  there  are  a  lot  in 
Sudbury)  he  hit  up  for  a  cat. 

Next  day  Bill  made  his  way  expect¬ 
antly  to  the  station.  As  he  approached 
the  platform  a  sort  of  newsboys’  con¬ 
vention  seemed  to  be  in  progress  and 
his  appearance  was  greeted  with  cries 
of  : 

“There  he'  is !” 

“Here’s  de  guy!” 

“I  got  you  a  cat,  mister!” 

Over  a  dozen  prospective  cat  mer¬ 
chants,  each  carrying  one  or  more  ani¬ 
mals  in  varying  stages  of  deshabille 
surrounded  him  on  the  instant.  There 
were  big  cats,  small  cats,  black  cats, 
yellow  cats,  thin  cats,  thinner  cats,  cats 
in  arms,  cats  in  bags,  cats  held  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck — all  looking  scared 
and  watching  their  chance  to  get  away. 

Here  was  a  predicament.  Our  late 
habitue  of  the  very  proper  precincts  of 
Mac  Hall  stood  on  a  public  platform 
surrounded  by  proffering  arms  holding 
up  these  unhandsome  animals. 

“Ain’t  yer  going  ter  buy  my  cat?” 
“Here’s  a  good  one.  mister!” 

“You  promised  me  a  quarter!” 

“I  got  a  red  one,  mister!” 

Bill  wanted  one  cat,  a  single  bachelor 
cat  with  no  family  attachments,  not  a 
herd  of  cats.  Here  were  cats  from 
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every  grade  of  feline  society  in  Sud¬ 
bury.  He  scratched  his  head.  People 
began  to  shout  “Gangway.”  A  crowd 
was  collecting.  In  five  minutes  his  train 
would  go.  He  had  only  one  dollar  in 
his  pocket— in  change,  that  is.  He  must 
temporize. 

“Alright,  alright !  Line  them  up  over 
here  while  I  look  them  over.” 

The  crowd  of  cat  vendors  followed 
him  closely  to  the  ticket  office  window, 
expostulating  and  thrusting  their  speci¬ 
mens  under  his  nose  for  inspection. 
Things  became  threatening,  but  just  as 
he  was  gaining  time  by  feeling  ostenta¬ 


tiously  in  his  pockets — “All  aboard !” 
cried  the  conductor. 

Bill  looked  wildly  around.  The  train 
began  to  move.  Snatching  the  nearest 
cat,  which  was  in  a  bag,  he  threw  his 
dollar  to  the  crowd  of  urchins  and  carv¬ 
ed  his  way  to  the  train.  The  last  he  saw 
was  a  seething  mass  of  would-be  dealers 
striving  for  the  dollar,  while  their  mer¬ 
chandise  was  taking  cover  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

On  looking  in  the  bag  he  found  the 
red  one.  His  partner  has  a  pet  aver¬ 
sion — red  cats . 

It  eats  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the 
mice. 


The  Homesteader 

By  D.  G.  Fidlar,  ’22 


One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  free; 

And  free  from  the  human  push. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  free 
Of  the  closest,  heaviest  bush. 

It’s  away  up  here  in  the  North  Countree, 
Fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  steel ; 

And  the  trails  in  the  Spring 
Are  all  eager  to  bring 
A  weary  ambition  to  heel. 

I’ve  frozen  my  face  in  these  cracking 
woods ; 

I’ve  sweated  and  reeled  with  the  heat; 
I’ve  hands  that  rasp  when  they  grasp 
the  goods. 

That  were  made  for  just  the  elite. 

It’s  been  bannock  and  pork  and  corn 
syrup 


Three  times  a  day  by  the  year, 

’Till  I  ’ve  longed  for  the  day 
I  was  back  on  straight  pay, 

Three  squares  and  a  bottle  of  cheer. 

I 

I  have  struggled  and  grubbed  for  five 
years  now, 

(Oh,  fool,  you’ll  say  to  yourself)  — 

But  I’ve  land  for  my  own  and  a  fairy 
home 

That  I  wouldn't  barter  for  pelf. 

There’s  a  wife  and  a  little  tike  just  knee 
high, 

And  acres  a  score,  and  a  man 
Somehow  feels  when  he  reads 
That  he’s  answered  the  creed 
Of  the  tough  old  Homesteader  Clan. 


Xenophon,  The  Economist ,  434-355,  B.  C. 

He  that  by  the  Plow  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 
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Gentlemen — Hats  off! 


IF  CREDIT  be  given  where  credit  is 
due,  the  ladies  of  Macdonald  Hall 
should  certainly  jbe  presented  /with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  strong 
part  they  have  played  this  year  in  push¬ 
ing  along  college  activities  with  unex¬ 
ampled  vigour  and  dash.  Commencing 
with  an  enthusiastic  field  day*,  their 
athletic  programme  has  been  carried 
through  with  a  vim  which  promises  a 
truly  bright  future  for  Mac  Hall  sports. 
And  we  cannot  recall  any  past  year 
when  college  football  teams  have  had 


better  side-line  support  from  cross¬ 
campus  students.  Theatre  night  could 
never  have  been  the  success  it  was  had 
the  Hall  not  led  the  procession  and 
shown  the  rest  of .  the  College  what 
solidarity  of  purpose  could  accomplish. 

And  the  ladies  bid  high  for  the  shovel 
which  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall.  They  bid  firmly  and  bid 
high,  and  Charlie  Meek  had  to  go  the 
limit  to  secure  the  trophy  for  the  senior 
year.  Here  was  the  spirit  which  marks 
a  new  era  for  the  Hall ;  the  spirit  of  self- 
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determination  seeking  for  no  other  lead-  “What  will  Mac  Hall  do  ?”  must  be 
ership  save  its  own  will  and  purpose.  seriously  taken  into  consideration  when 
From  this  time  forward,  the  question,  College  affairs  are  to  be  decided. 


The  True  Sporting  Spirit 


It  is  a  continuous  delight  to  read  the 
editorials  and  football  game  “write-ups” 
in  the  McGill  Daily,  that  great  paper  of 
a  great  university.  We  have  scanned 
its  pages  closely  through  the  long  and 
gruelling  football  season  this  past  aut¬ 
umn,  and  have  found  not  one  line  which 
breathes  anything  savouring  of  poor 
sportsmanship.  McGill  had  this  year, 
as  always,  a  great  team,  and  McGill 
idolizes  its  team.  Fighting  hard,  this 
team  went  down  to  defeat.  On  one 
occasion  victory  seemed  to  be  torn  from 
its  grasp  when  a  play  was  missed  by 
the  game  officials.  Lesser  colleges 
might  have  cried  aloud  in  their  college 


papers  and  minimized  the  effort  of  their 
opponents.  Not  so  McGill.  Its  “Daily” 
had  no  criticism  for  the  officials;  it  hon¬ 
oured  the  McGill  team  and  praised  the 
winners. 

All  honour  to  that  paper  with  its 
clean  fine  policy,  and  all  honour  to  the 
university  that  sponsors  it.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  muddy  journalistic  sea  of  cruel  at¬ 
tack  and  mean  retort  the  McGill  Daily 
stands  out  like  some  clean  island  of 
decency  and  fair  play.  And  when  so 
much  so-called  sport  lacks  the  fair  play 
of  gentlemen,  McGill’s  sportsmanship  is 
something  of  which  Canada  may  well  be 
proud. 


The  Yearly  Change 


Mr.  F.  B.  Hutt  assumes  the  Editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Review  after  this  month. 
He  takes  hold  of  his  duties  with  the  full 
confidence  of  the  student  body  behind 
him.  He  was  elected  to  this  post  be¬ 
cause  of  his  scholastic  and  literary 
ability  and  his  sane  judgment  on  college 
affairs. 

The  work  of  critic  and  commentator 
of  college  affairs  is  not  always  easy  nor 
pleasant.  The  Editor  must  strive  to 
keep  apart  from  class  prejudices  and 
cultivate  a  disinterested  viewpoint.  This 


is  not  always  understood,  and  although 
supported  always  by  his  executive  staff 
of  college  life,  alumni  and  sporting  edi¬ 
tors,  he  sometimes  finds  outside  criticism 
bearing  strongly  against  him.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  student  body  to  guard 
against  this  attitude. 

We  hope  that  fullest  confidence  will 
always  be  extended  to  our  successor, 
and  the  same  helpful  consideration 
shown  him  that  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  receive  throughout  our  two 
years  of  Review  work. 


Brevities 

We  gladly  extend  a  welcome  to  all 
visiting  teams  to  use  Mills  Hall.  But 
could  not  a  better  dressing  room  be 
found  than  the  parlour?  (Detested 
word!).  It  is  not  generally  the  custom 
to  have  guests  robe  and  disrobe  in  the 
drawing  room.  Cleated  boots  on  polish¬ 


ed  floors  are  supposed  to  have  rather  a 

harmful  effect. 


Could  we  not  save  our  cheering  at 
meal  hour  for  the  men  from  college 
teams,  and  save  our  year  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  other  occasions?  Why  cheapen 
a  good  custom? 
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Clean  Play  Coaching  for 
Life  Outside 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman. — 
Gus  Welch,  coach  for  the  Cougars,  said 
recently  to  the  California  coach:  “I 
coach  my  men  not  so  much  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  for  the  future.  What  I’m  look¬ 
ing  at  is  what  these  lads  will  be  when 
they  are  business  men  and  professional 
men  ten  and  fifteen  years  from  now. 

j 

“I  tell  my  boys,  ‘It’s  a  fine  thing  to 
win  a  football  game,  but  that  isn’t  the 
only  thing;  oh,  no,  it  is  not!  Nobody 
wants  you  to  win  more  than  I  do,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  out  there  and  fight  your 
hardest  every  moment  of  the  game.  But 
fight  cleanly,  and  remember  this:  Ten 
years  from  now,  if  you  have  played 
dirty  football,  you  will  look  back  and 
regret  it  all  your  life.  And  if  I  turned 
my  eyes  away  when  you  did  it,  and 
countenanced  it,  you  would  think  back 
and  say,  “Well,  Gus  Welch  knew  about 
it  and  he  let  me  do  it.  Gus  is  to  blame 
for  it.’” 

“What  I  want  to  make  is  men  first, 


football  players  second.  There  is  not  a 
greater  character  building  sport  than 
football.  1  would  rather  lose  every 
game  I  play  and  be  kicked  out  of  one 
job  after  another,  than  to  think  I  had 
won  even  a  game  by  playing  of  which 
a  gentleman  would  be  ashamed.” 


V  e  do  not  envy  Mr.  Gray  his  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mills  Hall.  It  would  seem  that 
some  men  publicly  support  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  support  and  then  pri¬ 
vately  withdraw. 

Vou  can  dig  foundations,  boys;  can 
you  heave  away  dirt  for  an  athletic 
field? 


We  are  sorry  to  see  the  “Globe” 
minimize  our  giving  capacity.  Five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  shovel  is  a  long 
way  above  fifty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  “shimmy¬ 
ing'’  be  reserved  for  summer  time  to 
keep  off  the  mosquitos.  Toddle,  if  you 
must,  to  keep  warm  thsse  cold  nights. 


The  Mail  Box 

A  Graduates’  Comment  on  Policy 


HE  Editor,  O.A.C.  Review: 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  any  two 
former  members  of  the  thirty-odd  stafifs 
the  Review  has  had  ever  get  long  into 
conversation  without  bringing  up  the 
state  of  the  paper.  As  one  of  those 
former  members,  dating  back  24  years, 
I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  “Railroader”  and  “Ex¬ 
cursionist,”  as  to  the  weak  and  strong 
points  of  the  college  monthly.  It  may 
not  be  news  to  state  the  same  topic  was 
a  live  one  twenty-four  years  ago.  In 


passing,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the 
Review  is  now  a  paying  institution.  It 
was  not  ever  thus,  and  the  present-day 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

In  those  early  days,  to  which  one  can 
now  look  back  with  the  eye  of  riper  ex¬ 
perience, it  was  frequently  the  favorite 
remedy  for  inside  critics  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  “pep.”  Said  “pep”  revealed 
itself  in  various  ways.  The  most  gen¬ 
erally  popular  was  a  tendency  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  curriculum,  frequently  also  the 
teaching  or  resident  staff,  and,  occasion- 
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ally,  the  government.  The  production 
of  a  college  paper  was  (perhaps  unwar- 
rantedly)  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
business  in  outlier  ways  than  financial. 
It  is  undoubted  that  this  was  always 
both  inefifective  and  injudicious.  If 
memory  serves  the  writer  aright,  it  once 
led  to  litigation  and  excitement,  which, 
in  the  light  of  calmer  days,  was  totally 
uncalled  for. 

Probably  no  publication  serves  a  more 
difficult  field  than  the  average  paper  of 
a  college  as  old  as  ours.  The  height  of 
required  appreciation  could  only  come 
from  a  body  of  “boys  who  didn’t  grow 
up,”  and  there  is  no  such  thing.  Be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  year  boys 
of  to-day  who  are  bringing  out  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  boys  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  there  looms  a  painful  gap  of 
years  and  experiences.  As  against  the 
boy  who  says  in  his  foreword  that  his 
profession  “embraces  a  knowledge  of 
everything,”  there  is  the  “boy”  who  re¬ 
sents  being  called  anything  else  but 
whose  profession,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  a  specialized  thing.  Obviously,  from 
the  old  boy  standpoint,  the  Review  can¬ 
not  serve  all.  And  no  sane  old  boy  ex¬ 
pects  it  to. 

When  the  old  boy  gets  his  Review  he 
first  looks  over  the  alumni  pages,  very 
carefully.  Never  mind  if  thirty  classes 
have  followed  him  through,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  something  about  his 
class-mates.  After  that  he  looks  over 
the  sports  page.  He  wants  to  be  sure 
that  the  traditions  of  the  red  and  blue 
are  being  lived  up  to.  Then  he  looks 
through  the  College  Reporter  and  the 
locals,  the  latter  most  likely  with  a  shade 
of  regret  coupled  with  the  hope  that 
Doc  Reed  has  been  putting  over  some 
of  his  good  ones.  By  that  time  his  pipe 
may  have  burned  empty.  In  such  case 
he  may  or  may  not.  return  to  the  paper. 


He  is  not  interested  in  the  heavy  stufif. 
That  isn’t  what  he  wants  to  remember 
about  the  O.A.C.  What  he  vearns  for 

is  something  to  make  him  sit  and  look 
into  his  grate  until  Friend  Wife  says  “a 
penny  for  your  thoughts.”  Human  in¬ 
terest  stuff,  if  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
pages  of  a  college  paper. 

All  this  must  not  be  construed  as  in 
the  remotest  sense  a  criticism  of  the 
Review  as  it  is  or  was.  It  is  merely 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  hungry  for  the 
good  old  days — and  the  country  is  full 
of  them,  as  against  the  viewpoint  of  a 
younger  man  or  younger  men,  taking 
their  knowledge  with  needless  serious¬ 
ness — and  this,  again,  is  said  in  the 
kindliest  spirit.  Every  Review  reader 
who  is  an  ex-editor  passed  through  the 
same  fires  of  self-criticism  and  resolved 
to  make  his  pages  worth  while.  There’s 
nothing  to  it. 

There  is  no  point  in  using  oaid  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  college  paper.  Let  us,  in  this, 
?f  never  in  anything  else,  have  something 
which  represents  the  good  will  and  mu¬ 
tual  interest  of  men,  whether  of  ’75  or 
’25.  Let  the  Review  continue  as  a  link 
wtih  former  days,  with  the  best  man  on 
the  Alumni  pages,  the  next  best  turning 
out  a  good  live  sports  page,  a  medium 
for  college  news  otherwise,  and  a  place 
where  the  professors  keep  “the  light 
in  the  window”  for  the  boys  afield  as 
to  their  current  discoveries  and  investi¬ 
gations.  That  makes  a  field  ample  for 
its  pages  and  the  time  of  its  producers. 
In  other  words,  let  us  look  through  it 
on  the  lighter  and  kindlier  side  of  life. 
The  average  graduate  is  soon  enough 
disillusioned.  Don’t  pile  his  grief  on 
him  month  by  month.  He  must  meet 
these  things  by  and  for  himself.  Don’t 
make  the  paper  too  large,  too  costly, 
or  too  ponderous.  The  reason  why  wdl 
reveal  itself  in  good  time. 
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Your  subscriber  greatly  hopes  that 
there  may  be  a  good  general  discussion 
of  this  topic  this  winter. 


H.  R.  Ross,  ’98. 

11  Goodrich  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


■‘The  time  has  come,  the  walrus  said.” 


On  January  the  twenty-seventh,  un¬ 
der  the  time-honoured  name  of  Conver¬ 
sazione,  the  chief  social  event  of  the 
year  will  take  place  in  the  College  Din¬ 
ing  Hall.  The  attendant  deliberations 
and  arrangements,  which  are  the  annual 
heritage  of  the  Third  Year,  are  now 
well  under  way. 

There  is  one  serious  problem  which 
confronts  the  committee  in  charge:  in¬ 
sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  friends  whom  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  like  to  see  present.  For  two 
years  this  difficulty  has  been  felt  and  the 
evening  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its 
pleasure  by  overcrowding,  which  was,  at 
times,  painful.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  this  is  essential  to  success  in  1922. 

Unfortunately,  this  means  that  a  rigid 
curtailment  of  invitations  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  To  entertain  all  those  we  would 
wish  to  is  impossible,  and  it’  has  been 
decided  to  limit  each  student  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Macdonald  Institute  to  one  in¬ 
vitation — for  a  partner  only.'  That  is 


to  say,  that  those  who  are  accompanied 
by  a  partner  from  across  the  campus 
cannot  be  allowed  to  ask  anyone  from 
outside. 

Disappointment  is  unavoidable  and 
a  careful  estimate  shows  that,  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  principle,  the  num¬ 
bers  will  tax  our  accommodation  to  the 
limit.  The  student  body  and  its  circle 
of  friends  is  greater  than  ever  it  was. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  will  accept  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  co-operate  with  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Conversat  is  looked  upon  by  many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Mac 
Hall  as  an  opportunity  for  reunion,  and 
they  are  all  hereby  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
do  this  individually,  but  if  those  who 
wish  to  come  will  communicate  with 
Mr.  R.  G.  Richmond,  President  of  the 
Third  Year,  not  later  than  January  the 
sixth,  the  necessary  card  will  be  for¬ 
warded. 
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There  seems  to  be  always  something 
new  happening  at  the  O.A.C.  That  is 
one  reason  why  life  there  is  worth 
while.  There  are  some  new  things  that 
occur  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  and 
some  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

For  instance,  a  new  bunch  of  fresh¬ 
men  and  freshettes  happen  to  come 
along  every  fall  term,  resulting  in  the 
needful  initiation  that  takes  place.  Then 
a  new  record  or  two  may  be  made  on 
field  day ;  or  a  new  member  added  to 
the  faculty,  all  of  which  occurrences 
add  to  the  interest  of  college  life. 

But  very  occasionally  the  “something 
new”  which  happens  belongs  to  another 
class ;  some  event  which  ivill  take  its 
place  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
college  progress.  In  this  class  comes 
“Theatre  Night,”  Nov.  11,  1921,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  when  order  and  organ¬ 
ization  were  the  basis  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Theatre  night  is  an  old  “college  cus¬ 
tom,”  with  a  good  deal  of  “tradition” 
about  it ;  and  these  old  customs  and 
traditions  die  hard ;  they  don’t  even  fade 
away  as  “old  soldiers”  are  said  to  do. 
And  so  “theatre  night,”  after  “lying 
low,’  almost  dead,  for  a  number  of  years 
came  to  life  again  on  Nov.  11  stronger 
than  ever,  yet  so  changed,  so  improved, 
that  we  cannot  class  it  with  the  theatre 
nights  of  the  old  days.  It  will  ever  be 


remembered  as  a  new  departure  in  the 
history  of  college  events.  There  may  be 
some  of  us  who  can  remember  what  the 
old-time  theatre  night  was  like.  From 
all  accounts  it  was  one  of  the  “wild 
nights”  in  the  college  year,  when  dis¬ 
order  or  “rought-house”  behaviour  were 
usually  the  main  features.  Fun  enough, 
perhaps,  for  the  “bunch,”  but  it  made 
the  “cops”  swear,  left  a  poor  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  town  folk,  and  the  student 
body  often  had  to  “foot  the  bill”  the 
next  dav.  Very  different  from  this  was 
last  theatre  night,  which  passed  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  the  reason  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  the  prominent  qualities 
of  the  whole  affair,  which  briefly  were 
order,  co-operation,  organization,  orig¬ 
inality  and  competition. 

These  are  usually  all  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  any  college  function,  yet  I  think 
in  this  case  “order”  can  be  given  first 
place  in  importance ;  for  the  well-con¬ 
ducted  way  in  which  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing  was  carried  probably  had  more  to 
do  with  its  success  than  any  other  one 
factor;  and  I  think  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  it  was  the  best  conducted 
theatre  night  that  ever  came  off  at  the 
O.A.C.  Then  for  co-operation,  there 
‘was  plenty  of  it  on  that  evening,  for 
though  we  cannot  all  be  in  the  “lime¬ 
light”  on  such  an  occasion,  yet  we  all 
did  cur  share  in  giving  yells  and  songs. 
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Organization?  Yes,  the  affair  was  pro¬ 
perly  organized,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  college  turned  out  in  full  force, 
and  Mac  Hall  as  well,  taking  its  place 
on  equal  terms  with  the  other  “years”  ; 
this  in  itself  being  a  new  and  prominent 
feature  of  the  evening,  and  making  this 
theatre  night  different  from  any  of  the 
former  ones. 

The  student  body  first  lined  itself  up 
in  front  of  the  college  buildings  and 
went  down  town  in  orderly  procession 
The  rugby  team  led  the  way,  then  came 
the  Mac  Hall  girls,  followed  by  the  4th, 
3rd,  2nd  and  1st  years,  respectively. 

As  for  “originality,”  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  it  that  night  in  the  form  of 
new  “year”  songs,  yells  and  stunts.  It 
is  quite  surprising  what  a  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  in  this  line  of  business  at 
such  short  notice. 

Let  us  review  a  few  of  these  original 
“tit-bits”  before  going  further  • — 

Put  me  on  a  train  and  hurry  me 
Back  to  where  the  little  girls  go  tee.  hee, 
hee. 

That  was  a  choice  morsel,  and  I  think 
it  went  down  very  well  with  the  “Mac 
girls.”  And  then  these  last  two  lines 
of  the  Seniors’  farewell  song: 
Good-bye,  girls;  good-bve,  boys; 
Good-bye  folks,  we’re  through. 

The  time  had  a  very  fine  swing.  It 
sounded  great.  I  think  some  of  us  will 
never  forget  them. 

That  third  year  song  was  very  well 
sung.  It  sounded  one  of  the  best,  and 
they  must  have  taken  considerable 
trouble  in  practising  it,  and  that  bit  of 
blarney  about  the  other  years : 

Down,  down  they  all  must  go, 

Down  with  the  dead  men  down  below; 
Dowm  where  their  job  is  going  to  be 
Shovelling  coal  for  twenty-three. 

It  was  decidedly  clever,  but  one  should 
take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  the  other 


years  have  no  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing. 

And  now  about  that  fresh  bunch  “up 
in  the  gods.”  Well,  there  must  be  some 
good  material  there  for  future  college 
choirs  and  chorals.  Their  songs  were 
well  rendered  and  very  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

All  you  men,  have  you  heard  of  ’25 
(twice). 

When  you  are  in  trouble,  just  hurry  on 
the  double, 

And  you’ll  surely  get  some  help  from 
’25. 

And  they  were  not  lacking  in  length, 
either.  We  can  imagine  on  some  future 
occasion  when  the  other  years  are  all 
fledged  and  flown,  or.  rather,  have  won 
their  sheepskins,  and  are  “far  away 
from  O.A.C.,”  year  ’25  will  be  sitting 
in  the  balcony,  “old  hands  at  the  game,” 
and  showing  the  others  how  to  do  it. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  less  than  the 
others,  there  was  “competition’  ’amongst 
us  that  night.  Competition  may  or  may 
not  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  certainly 
is  the  thing  that  puts  life  into  so  many 
of  our  college  affairs,  and  was  the  cause 
of  so  much  originality  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of 
the  Review  who  did  not  attend  the 
Opera  House  that  evening  we  shall  re¬ 
call  again  the  scene  as  witnessed  by  one 
of  the  audience  and  some  of  the  items 
on  the  program. 

In  the  upper  right  hand  box-seats 
were  seated  the  judges,  who  had  to  de¬ 
cide  which  year  produced  the  best  songs 
and  yells  and  pulled  off  the  best  stunt. 
They  were :  Professor  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Knox. 
Mr.  Unwin  kindly  undertook  the  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  giving  the  judges’  decsion, 
which  was — we  might  as  well  give  it 
now — “The  Seniors  have  it,”  and  upon 
hearing  this  the  other  years  gave  three 
big  cheers  for  the  Seniors — that’s  the 
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right  sort  of  college  spirit  for  you. 

In  the  lower  right  box  were  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed,  Miss 
Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Galbraith.  Pre¬ 
sident  Reynolds,  unfortunately,  could 
not  attend,  being  out  of  town  at  that 
time. 

Mrs.  Fuller  sat  with  the  girls  in  the 
front  seats  on  the  ground  floor  and  kind¬ 
ly  assisted  in  the  program  by  accompany¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone  Brown,  the  leader  of 
the  college  choir,  who  gave  us  two  fine 
songs. 

The  faculty  were  seated  behind  the 
girls  and  in  consequence  were  well 
sprinkled  with  confetti  by  the  freshmen 
up  above ;  or  maybe  the  sophs  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  as  both  these  years  were 
seated  in  the  gallery.  The  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  it  should  be  mentioned  amused 
themselves  by  shying  peanuts  at  the 
Mac  girls  to  meet  the  constant  demand, 
“We  want  peanuts.” 

The  opening  chorus,  “College  Days,” 
was  given  by  the  Sod-busters,  who  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  chorus  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Hall  girls,  the  latter  making  a 
very  pretty  picture  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  the  evening;  and 
the  whole  group  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  excellent  singing  and  style. 

Then  we  had  Mr.  Brown  sing  “Songs 
of  the  Fair,”  followed  by  an  interval, 
during  which  the  Sophs  pulled  off  their 
stunt.  It  was  a  clever  take-off  of  the 
various  phases  a  student  may  pass 
through  whilst  at  college,  such  as  “ini¬ 
tiation,”  “sophomore,”  “athletics,” 
“scholar,”  “fusser,”  each  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  student  “made  up”  for  the 
occasion.  The  Seniors’  stunt,  which 
took  place  later  on  in  the  evening,  must 
also  not  be  overlooked.  It  clearly  show¬ 
ed  the  superiority  of  a  fourth  year  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  fusser  compared  to  the  other 
years.  A  “made-to-order”  Mac  girl, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  freshy  who  pass¬ 


ed  by,  a  little  of  the  soph,  some  more  of 
the  third  year,  and  then  walking  off  the 
stage  with  the  fourth  year  dress-suited 
fellow  who  came  on. 

The  first  play  put  on  by  the  “Sod- 
busters”  was  “  Forty  Years  From  Now,” 
an  amusing  skit  on  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
which  may  exist  in  those  future  times. 
And  here  we  must  congratulate  Miss 
Lucy  Oliver  for  the  excellent  way  in 
which  she  acted  her  part,  “Irene,  a 
young  wife  in  1961,”  for  it  should  be 
known  that  only  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice  was  given  her  for  its  rehearsal. 

Then  the  “Hawaiian  Number,”  a  mu¬ 
sical  piece  on  ukalelees,  was  quite  novel, 
and  the  dance  which  went  with  it  and 
performed  by  Misses  Marion  Stoddard 
and  Marion  Ryan,  was  executed  very 
gracefully. 

The  Macdonald  Hall  girls  showed  that 
they  were  right  in  the  swim  with  the 
other  years  as  regards  their  songs  and 
yells,  and  Miss  Freel,  their  leader,  must 
be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  way 
they  were  trained. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Patton,  the  mainstay  of  the  con¬ 
cert  party,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  and  he  fully  de¬ 
serves  the  token  of  appreciation  which 
was  presented  to  him,  during  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  audience  were  as  delighted 
as  ever  to  see  their  old  friend,  the  “old 
country  rustic,”  again  on  the  stage  and 
have  him  sing  “Watching  .the  Trains 
Come  In.”  We  can  quite  believe  that 
“watching  the  trains  come  in”  may  be 
at  times  an  entertaining  pastime ;  but  we 
also  know  of  something  better:  Watch- 
in?  Mr.  Patton  sing  about  it  to  us. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment 
have  been  put  to  the  O.A.C.  Memorial 
Hall  Fund;  and  if  little  as  yet  has  been 
said  in  this  article  about  the  Sodbusters 
and  their  excellent  work  for  this  fund,  it 
is  not  because  they  have  for  a  moment 
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Eeen  forgotten.  That  can  never  be; 
they  put  on  the  show  that  night,  a  first- 
class  one  it  was,  and  they  need  a  page 
to  themselves  to  do  them  justice.  One 
thing  we  will  say  for  them  here,  is  that 
wherever  they  have  been  this  summer 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario,  any  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  O.A.C.  that  may  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
there  has  probably  received  a  good 
ploughing  up.  P,  W.  S. 

The  First  and  Second  Year 
Debate 

0  -  ■  ■  ? 

The  Freshmen,  who  are  always  so 

helpless  on  initiation  day,  were  given  a 
chance  for  a  “come-back”  at  the  Sophs 
when  the  two  years  met  in  the  second 
of  the  inter-year  debates  to  settle  the 
resolution  “That  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  should  abolish  the  ceremony  of 
initiation.”  Messrs.  V.  T.  Elton  and 
W.  A.  Harris  of  ’25  presented  the  af¬ 
firmative,  picturing  the  oppressive  and 
gruesome  thing  which  such  a  ceremony 
always  appears  to  the  “Frosh,”  and  ap¬ 
pealing  for  a  fair  deal.  Messrs.  D.  G. 
Ainslee  and  Wilson  Laidlaw  of  ’24  took 
a  brighter  view  of  things,  enlarging  on 
the  phases  of  tradition  and  usefulness 
in  such  a  cheerful  and  clever  way  that 
it  brought  them  the  desired  end  of  a 
close  decision. 

Prof.  A.  Davey  and  Messrs.  E.  C. 
McLean  and  L.  Gibson  acted  as  judges. 

Mr.  Hancock's  instrumental,  Miss 
Margaret  Robinson’s  recitations,  and 
songs  by  Miss  Marguerite  Smith  and 
Mr.  L.  Gibson  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience. 

War  Veterans’  Banquet 

The  third  annual  banquet  of  the  re¬ 
turned  men  of  the  college  was  held  on 
Armistice  night,  November  the  eleventh. 
Immediately  following  the  college  thea¬ 


tre  night  show  at  Griffin’s  Theatre,  the 
boys  congregated  at  the  Dominion  Cafe 
and  so  many  members  were  present  that 
overflow  room  had  to  be  found.  Speeches 
and  toasts  were  few,  but  Hon.  President 
R.  G.  Knox  delivered  a  strong  address 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Spencer’s  words  had  the 
same  stirring  appeal  which  the  dlub 
members  know  so  well  and  look  forward 
to  each  year.  President  L.  W.  Pearsall 
was  his  own  efficient  self  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies. 

There  was  no  lengthy  programme,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  no 
programme  was  needed  to  make  the 
evening  one  of  thorough  enjoyment 
Here  could  be  found  good  fellowship 
which  needs  no  stimulus ;  though  to  be 
sure  the  stimulus  was  there  in  the  shape 
of  a  most  excellent  meal. 

It  now  appears  that  no  college  year 
can  be  complete  without  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  returned  men.  It  also  seems 
evident  that  under  the  able  directorship 
of  the  present  executive  the  club  will 
have  a  strong  and  happy  year  with 
much  effective  work  to  its  credit. 

Bt  Cetera. 


Armistice  Dav  Ceremony 

It  has  been  claimed  by  more  than  one 
critic  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
too  prone  to  forget  the  sacrifices  made 
bv  her  sons  in  the  Great  War.  Pos- 
.  ciblv  this  is  so.  That  we  at  the  O.A.C. 
have  not  forgotten  was  shown  on  Nov. 
11th.  when,  lined  up  in  front  of  the  old 
residence,  the  whole  student  body  of 
the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Hall  observ¬ 
ed  the  two  minutes  of  silence.  Shortly 
before  eleven  a.m.  the  various  classes 
were  marshalled  into  ranks  on  both  sides 
of  the  old  cannon.  Promptlv  at  eleven 
the  flag  flying  on  the  old  residence  was 
Hwered  to  half  mast  and  for  two  min¬ 
utes  everyone  stood  at  attention  and 
absolute  silence  reigned.  Few  there 
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were  whose  thoughts  were  not  far  away 
with  friends  and  loved  ones  who  lie  in 
distant  Flanders  Fields.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony,  particularly  so  for 
the  many  of  our  students  who  helped  to 
bring  about  that  Armistice  Day  of  three 
years  ago.  After  two  minutes  of  silence 
“The  Last  Post”  was  sounded  by  Mr, 


J.  B.  Smith  '23,  former  bugler  of  the 
College  Battery,  and  the  ceremony  was 
over. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Review  that  such 
a  recognition  of  our  debt  to  the  fallen 
may  be  an  annual  institution  at  this 
College. 


Gee  Whiz!  A  Quiz 


Long  live  the  burner  of  the  midnight 
oil.  Every  dog  has  his  day  (or  night), 
and  for  the  individual  aforementioned  has 
arrived  his  particular  day  of  glory.  For 
his  less  fortunate  classmates,  with  more 
diversified  interests  and  tastes,  life  has 
become  all  too  real  and  earnest  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  remains  no  longer 
a  mere  biological  theory.  For  alas,  over 
our  all  too  empty  heads  there  dangles 
that  ever  present  sword  of  Damocles, 
the  premeditated  and  unheralded  test 
examination,  which,  judging  from  pre¬ 
sent  indications,  is  to  smite  us  with 
most  disastrous  frequency  in  the  days 
to  come. 

So  far  the  only  ray  of  hope  on  this 
dark  sea  of  despair  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  are  on  the  staff  some  younger 
members  whose  own  experiences  with 
exams  are  sufficiently  fresh  in  their 
minds  to  cause  them  to  have  qualms  of 
conscience,  and  to  give  us  some  slight 
warning  of  the  impending  calamity.  Not 
so  with  the  old-timers.  In  their  case  it 
works  this  way:  Halfway  through  the 
second  period  in  the  morning  the  class 
is  somewhat  indifferently  jotting  down 
in  abbreviated  form  the  pearls  which 
the  innocent  looking  professor  is  some¬ 
what  less  indifferently  casting.  The 
prof,  stops  halfway  on  an  unintelligible 
mouthful  of  scientific  names  and  looks 
at  his  watch.  Over  his  hitherto  expres¬ 
sionless  countenance  there  spreads  a 
grin  which  would  have  put  to  shame 


Lewis  Carroll’s  pet  feline.  He  opens 
the  door  to  admit  two  patiently  waiting 
henchmen,  who  rapidly  proceed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  blank  sheets  of  paper  among  the 
blank  countenances  and  still  blanker 
minds  of  the  fast  awakening  class.  No 
fire  drill  was  ever  sprung  more  suddenly 
on  an  unsuspecting  entrance  class.  As 
drowning  men  clutch  at  a  straw,  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  imbibe  some  know¬ 
ledge  from  hastily  opened  notebooks. 
Hope  may  spring  eternal,  but  in  this 
case  it  dies  young  with  a  peremptory 
demand  from  the  prof,  that  all  note¬ 
books  be  deposited  on  the  floor  and  that 
the  class  direct  its  attention  to  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  he  is  ready  to  propound. 
Five  questions  are  written  on  the  board, 
and,  after  pulling  that  old  stuff  about 
“this  hurts  me  worse  than  you,”  the 
prof,  generously  winds  up  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  short  answers.  He  gets  them. 

No,  thank  you,  Hester,  much  as  we 
like  cake  and  coffee,  we’ll  have  to  pass 
up  your  church  social.  That  invitation 
from  Prof.  Blank  for  tea  and  an  even¬ 
ing  of  bridge  will  also  go  into  the  dis¬ 
card  ;  he  might  come  back  strong  with 
a  test  exam,  the  next  day.  As  for  the 
girls,  bless  their  dear  hearts,  we’re 
forced  to  shy  away  from  wiener  roast 
and  movie  party,  confining  our  fussing 
to  long  range  smfiles  in  the  dining  hall. 

Though  this  be  Sunday,  we  must  for¬ 
get  it  and  get  down  to  work,  even  if  we 
get  caught  in  the  first  draft  for  Hades. 
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\Ve  expect  from  six  to  eight  exams  this 
week,  and,  as  we  have  no  idea  when  or 
from  what  direction  they’re  coming,  it 
behooves  us  to  learn  about  twelve  sub¬ 
jects  off  pat  before  to-morrow  morning. 

On  Tuesday  we  are  almost  sure  to  be 
dropped  on  by  the  Botany  Department 
— they've  been  unusually  innocent  of 
late — and  it  will  take  till  12  o’clock 
Monday  night  to  learn  those  Greek  and 
Latin  vocabularies  for  Doc.  Stone.  On 
Tuesday  the  year  executive  is  having  a 
session  which  we  must  attend,  and  there 
are  also  thirty  pages  of  Lilliputians  to 
read  for  Wednesday,  so  we’ll  just  have 
to  risk  one  of  those  tests. 

Wednesday  night  we’re  due  at  thaf 
meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club.  Didn’t 
think  we  were  interested  in  that  kind 
of  chickens,  eh?  Well,  we  are.  And  if 
that  ends  before  9  o’clock  we  may  be 
in  time  for  the  year  baseball  practice 
in  the  gym. 

That  article  we  promised  for  the  Re¬ 
view  has  to  be  in  on  Friday,  so  you  can 
see  we  won’t  spend  much  time  playing 
solitaire  on  Thursday  night. 


Friday?  Well,  we  really  ought  to 
dangle  over  to  the  Union  Lit.  meeting. 
Yes,  we  know  debates  aren’t  very  fast, 
but  if  the  fellows  flock  regularly  to  the 
Lit.  meetings,  there’s  just  the  odd  chance 
that  J.  B.  may  relent  some  Friday  night 
and  let  us. wiggle  the  wicked  heel  for  an 
hour  or  two.  See  ? 

Saturday  night?  Aw,  have  a  heart! 
Saturday  is  our  holiday.  If  there’s  a 
good  show  on  down  town  we’ll  jazz 
along  and  park  our  peanut  shells  beside 
those  of  the  other  riff  and  raff.  But  it’s 
got  to  be  a  good  one.  We’d  just  about 
as  soon  stay  home  and  read  a  book,  that 
is — any  book  except  “ Marshall’s  Bac¬ 
teriology”  or  “Coulter,  Barnes,”  et  al. 
on  cryptogamic  botany.  And  so  it  goes. 
Some  wiseacre  has  pronounced  that  life 
is  just  one  damn  thing  after  another. 
We,  who  are  making  a  futile  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors  without  slighting  those  of  other 
college  activities,  heartily  endorse  his 
sentiments. 

Arcturus. 


Alumni 


*  * 

*  The  attention  of  all  graduates  * 

*  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Mac  Hall  is  * 

*  directed  to  a  notice  relating  to  * 

*  the  Conversat,  which  will  be  * 
found  on  a  previous  page  of  this  * 

*  number.  * 

ijt  ^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Creelman,  after 
returning  from  their  western  trip,  have 
taken  up  residence  at  166  Walmer 


Road,  Toronto.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Creel- 
man  spent  the  summer  quietly  at 
Beamsville,  Ont. 

Rundall  M.  Lewis  ’21  wrote  a  newsy 
letter  to  one  of  the  boys  recently.  He 
reached  China  on  the  second  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  a  week  later  proceeded  to 
Kaifeng,  the  provincial  capital  of  Hon¬ 
an,  where  the  Canadian  Anglican  Mis¬ 
sion  is  centered.  On  the  twentieth  of 
Sptember  he  went  to  Peking,  where  he 
is  now  a  student  at  the  North  China 
Union  Language  School,  trying  to  mas- 
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ter  spoken  Chinese.  Mr.  Lewis  will  be 
remembered  for  the  good  work  he  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  College  Y.M.C.A. 

At  Salmon  Arm,  B.C.,  W.  H.  Grant 
’21  is  District  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Instruction.  Bill  is  right  in  his 
element,  as  Salmon  Arm  is  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  finest  live  stock  and  mixed 
farming  sections  in  British  Columbia. 
Besides,  recent  market  reports  indicate 
that  this  district  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  best  apple  growing  areas  of 
the  Okanogan  Valley. 

E.  A.  (Rusty)  McCook  T 7  runs  a 
farm  and  breeds  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
cattle  at  Campbellford. 

H.  R.  Martin  ’16  is  farming  near 
Springfield,  and  devotes  his  spare  time 
to  training  his  “family,  one  girl  and 
one  boy.” 

The  newly  appointed  agricultural 
supervisor  at  Penticton  and  Summer- 
land,  B.C.,  is  Tom  H.  Jones  T9,  who 
was  on  the  Horticulture  staff  at  the 
O.A.C.  in  1920.  His  district  is  the  fruit 
orchard  par  excellence  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Province.  •  Peaches,  plums,  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries  and  almost  every  fruit 
known  to  the  Canadian  orchardist  grow 
to  perfection  in  this  district  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Okanogan  Valley. 
We  congratulate  the  B.  C.  Department 
of  Education  on  the  happy  choice  they 
.have  made.  It’s  a  case  of  “the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.” 

Orloff  (Mai)  Mallory  T 7  is  operating 
a  three  hundred  acre  farm  near  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.  “Mai”  goes  in  for  tractor 
farming  and  breeds  pure-bred  Holsteins. 
His  cattle  cleaned  up  almost  all  the 
classes  at  Belleville  Fair  this  fall. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  College  was  E. 
H.  Prittie,  B.S.A.,  ’07.  Prittie  graduat¬ 
ed  in  Horticulture  and  betook  himself 
soon  after  to  California.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  as  The  mist. 


This  is  his  first  return  visit  to  the  O.A.C. 
since  his  graduation,  although  he  has 
been  east  several  times.  His  wife  and 
family  reside  at  1649  Santa  Ynez  Way, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Skelton,  B.S.A.,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  late  of  the  Soldier  Settle¬ 
ment  Board,  has  been  appointed  Field 
Enumerator  in  the  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  For  the  present  Mr. 
Skelton  will  be  engaged  in  poultry  farm 
survey  work. 

Mr.  O.  McConkey  T9  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Agronomist  at  the  Clares- 
holm,  Alberta,  School  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  take  post-graduate  work  in 
agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Homer  J.  Maybe  ’21,  after  leaving  the 
College  last  spring,  went  back  to  the 
home  farm,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  took  appendicitis  and  spent  a 
month  in  hospital.  Since  then  he  has 
accepted  a  postiion  in  the  Agricultural 
School,  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick. 

George  du  Toit  ’21  is  farming  in  his 
native  land.  His  address  is  Kyssil, 
Melbourne  Road,  Kenilworth,  South 
Africa.  George  reports  a  wonderful 
trip  on  his  way  home,  and  wishes  to  be 
remembered  to  all  the  boys. 

Jimmie  Cuthbertson  ’21  is  Farm 
Manager  and  Instructor  at  Youngstown, 
Alberta. 

Eric  Hearle,  B.S.A.,  is  now  located  at 
Vernon,  B.C.,  where  he  is  employed  in 
the  Entomological  Laboratory.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  Eric  has  been  banish¬ 
ing  mosquitoes  from  British  Columbia. 
His  office  was  formerly  at  Mission,  B.C. 

Mr.  W.  A.  DeLong,  B.S.A.,  ’20,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
at  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. 
He  takes  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Archibald,  B.S.A.  Previous  to 
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his  present  appointment  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  Instructor  in  Science  at  the 
Raymond  Agricultural  School. 

Miss  Clara  Maxwell  of  Class  ’21, 
Macdonald  Institute,  is  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  teacher  in  the  new  consolidated 
school  at  Armstrong,  B.C.  Over  six 
hundred  pupils  attend  this  school,  which 
is  the  leading  one  of  its  kind  in  B.L. 
and  the  staff  includes  fifteen  teachers 
in  addition  to  the  instructors  in  domestic 
science,  manual  training  and  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Professor  L.  A.  Moorehouse  ’02  has 
been  chosen  to  head  the  new  department 
of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  the  Colons 
rado  Agricultural  College,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  be  giving  material  assistance 
to  the  many  marketing  and  general  farm 
management  problems  of  the  Colorado 
farmers.  Prof.  Moorhouse,  who  was 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  its  August  meeting  to  head  the 
new  work,  is  a  man  of  extensive  exper¬ 
ience.  He  took  his  undergraduate  work 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
Canada,  going  from  there  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Agricultural  'College.  His  first 
three  years  at  Oklahoma  were  spent  as 
assistant  instructor  in  soils  and  crops. 
During  the  succeeding  four  years  he  was 
professor  of  agronomy  and  chief  agro¬ 
nomist  for  the  experiment  station.  In 
1910  he  left  Oklahoma  to  become  special 
field  agent  for  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  office  of 
Farm  Management.  After  two  years 
there,  he  spent  two  years  teaching  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  in  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College,  only  to  return  the 
following  year  to  Washington  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  in  crop  economics  for 
the  government.  He  is  leaving  that 
position  to  come  to  Colorado  at  this 
time.  While  at  Oklahoma  Prof.  Moor¬ 


house  organized  and  taught  the  first 
course  in  agricultural  economics  at  that 
institution.  He  also  taught  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  at  Manitoba  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  in  active  research  work 
along  the  same  general  lines. 

A,  D.  McIntosh,  for  the  past  eleven 
years  Agricultural  Representative  for 
Hastings  County,  has  been  selected  to 
contest  one  of  the  ridings  of  that  county 
as  Progressive  candidate.  Mac’s  entry 
into  the  field  of  “national  sports”  tops 
off  a  varied  career.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  down  in  Dundas  County,  back  in 
1875.  and  since  that  time  has  been  al¬ 
ways  on  the  go.  He  taught  school  for 
several  years,  earned  his  seaman’s  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Allan  Line  Steamship 
Co.,  made  cheese  and  butter  for  four 
years,  attended  Ottawa  Normal  School 
for  a  term,  and  then  to  polish  off  took 
the  O.A.C.  course,  graduating  with  ’09. 
For  a  year  he  acted  as  Assistant  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Simcoe  County,  and  then 
took  over  the  Hastings  Branch  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Stirling.  There,  he  has  run  his  own 
farm,  raised  a  large  and  flourishing 
family,  and  served  the  farmers  of  the 
county  so  well  that  they  have  now  cho¬ 
sen  him  as  their  representative  for  the 
coming  election. 

While  Wm.  G.  MacKay  ’21,  who  is 
acting  as  Butter  Inspector  for  Western 
Ontario,  had  occasion  to  visit  London 
recently,  he  made  a  vain  attempt  one 
evening  in  looking  up  Stuart  D.  Irvine 
’21  of  the  agricultural  office.  This  par¬ 
ticular  evening  happened  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  great  Liberal  leader  was 
to  expound  his  doctrine  to  the  London 
people,  and  several  “pipers”  and  drum¬ 
mers  were  engaged  to  play  and  attract 
an  audience.  Bill,  with  reminiscences 
of  College  days,  hastily  beat  it  back  to 
the  house  of  the  campaign  to  meet  the 
band,  and  surely  enough,  there  stood 
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‘‘Glengarry”  enjoying  a  rare  treat  in 
that  fair  city. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Johnson  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  Ont.,  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  only  daughter,  Marjorie  Elean¬ 
or,  to  Mr.  Ernest  O.  McCook,  on 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCook,  Camp- 
bellford,  Ont.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

BIRTHS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Bisset,  Goderich, 
Ont.,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son — 
William  McManus  (Billy  Mac) — on 
Friday,  September  30th,  1921. 

On  November  10th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ed.  Atkins,  Leamington,  Ont.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  Miss  Frances  Smith, 
of  Collingwood,  Ont.  to  Mr.  Georve 
Elliott  ’21,  on  November  12th.  A.  R. 
Mitchell  (“Mitch”)  ’21  was  best  man. 
All  class-mates  and  friends  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  George’s  happiness.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  year  '21. 


George  is  with  the  Seeds  Branch  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  Toronto.  The 
Review  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  ex¬ 
tend  heartiest  congratulations. 

On  October  27th,  at  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
Miss  Olive  Hayes  ’15  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Peter  Connon  '20.  All 
the  young  couple’s  old  classmates  and 
friends  wish  them  good  luck.  Miss 
Hayes  after  graduation  was  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council  of  Canada.  Pete 
holds  a  prominent  position  with  the 
S.S.B. 


OBITUARY. 

On  November  2nd,  William  J.  Sykes 
died  at  the  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto, 
from  a  stroke  which  he  had  taken  but 
a  short  time  before.  Mr.  Sykes  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  college  in  ’79  and  after¬ 
wards  farmed  for  some  years  near 
Whitchurch,  Ont.  Later  he  went  West 
and  homesteaded  for  three  years,  but 
returned  to  Toronto  and  entered  the 
grocery  business,  which  he  conducted 
for  eighteen  years.  For  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  Sykes  had  been  on  the  In¬ 
land  Revenue  Department.  Surviving 
are  his  wife, two  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters. 


Do  thou  but  thine,  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  her  not,  when  most  thou  need’st  her  nigh. 


Without  forage  no  cattle;  without  cattle  no  manure;  without  manure  no 
crops. — Flemish  Proverb. 


Heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Stock  Judging  Team,  and  espcially 
to  “Waldo”  Walsh,  champion  studen  t  judge  of  America. 
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TRACK 


Inter-faculty  Harrier’s  Run 


Eleven  faculties  were  represented  in 
the  annual  Harriers’  Run  for  the  Bro- 
therton  Cup  on  Oct.  29th  at  Rosedale 

0.  A.  C.  Harriers 


Winners  of  Brotherton  Cup 

grounds,  Toronto.  The  representatives 
of  the  Red  and  Blue  were  five  in  num¬ 
ber  and  they  demonstrated  that  they 
were  in  good  condition  and  carefully 
trained. 

The  run  started  from  the  Rosedale 
grounds  at  10.30  a.m.  and  was  six  miles 
in  length.  The  course  lay  out  in  the 
country  to  the  east,  where  hill,  valley, 
sand,  cow  path,  bush  trail  and  pavement 
all  contributed  toward  the  elimination 
of  monotony. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  college  was 
on  a  strange  course,  the  Aggies  proved 
superior  to  the  other  favorites  who  were 
familiar  wtih  the  ground  covered.  Car- 
son  won  second  place  by  following  Mc- 
Auliffe,  the  crack  Toronto  distance  man, 


all  the  way,  when,  owing  to  a  serious 
pain  in  his  side,  had  to  slow  down  to 
second  place.  Moran  ’24  put  up  a  good 
race  and  finished  third,  while  Eindsay 
24,  Upshall  ’23  and  Synnott  ’23  made 
8th,  13th  and  17th  places  respectivelv. 
O.A.C.  won  the  race  by  a  large  margin 
of  points^  thereby  capturing  the  Brother- 
ton  Cup.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  boys 
and  the  college  is  proud  of  them. 

Due  to  a  fact  that  a  change  of  the 
date  was  not  made  public,  O.A.C.  was 
not  represented  at  the  Intercollegiate 
Harriers  run  held  at  Kingston,  Nov. 
4th.  A  e  feel  that  we  would  have  made 
an  equally  creditable  showing  there,  too. 

Cross-country  Run 

The  annual  cross-country  run  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19th,  the  start 
being  made  from  the  Old  Residence. 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Athletic 
Association  in  awarding  silver  medals 
for  first  and  second  places,  and  team  rib¬ 
bons  to  the  year  team  who  won  the  most 
number  of  points,  lots  of  “pep”  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  aroused.  Also  the  fact 
that  Carson  was  out  tc  cinch  the  McKil- 
lican  Challenge  Cup,  which  has  to  be 
won  three  times  in  succession  by  the 
same  athlete.  Carson  won  the  race  in 
1919  and  1920,  and  he  well  deserves  the 
cup. 
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The  day  was  far  from  being  ideal,  but 
intermittent  showers  and  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  the  course  was  in  did  not  put  a 
damper  on  the  spirit  of  the  fleet-footed 
runners  that  made  the  start. 

After  a  great  battle  with  Moran  ’24, 
Carson  gained  the  lead  and  maintained 
it  all  the  way,  reaching  the  finishing 
point  some  distance  ahead  of  Moran, 
who  came  in  second.  The  winning  team 
was  year  ’24,  Moran  2nd,  Lindsay  3rd, 
Donaldson  6th  and  Kelly  7th.  They  all 
represented  the  college  at  the  inter¬ 
faculty  harriers  run  at  Toronto  and 
helped  to  win  the  Brotherton  Cup. 

Athletic  Ca  rniva! 

College  athletes,  who  entered  all  the 
events  that  were  open  to  them,  made  a 


creditable  showing  at  the  Athletic  Car¬ 
nival  held  in  the  new  Arena  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  O.A.C.  men  winning  places 
were : 

220  yards — 1st,  G.  G.  Cameron  ’24; 
2nd,  R.  F.  Waugh  ’22. 

Running  broad  jump — 1st,  P.  K.  Dom 
aldson  ’24. 

Running  high  jump — 1st,  H.  R.  Cle^ 
mens  ’22;  3rd,  R.  F.  Waugh  ’22. 

Relay  race- — 1st,  O.A.C.  Cameron  ’24, 
Waugh  ’22,  Hart  ’22  and  H.  C.  Wilson 
’22. 

12-lb  shot — 2nd,  R.  G.  Richmond  ’23  ; 
3rd,  R.  F.  Waugh. 

Pole  vault — 1st,  R.  F.  Waugh. 

1-mile  run — 1st,  >F.  A.  Carson  ’23; 
2nd  W.  H.  Upshall  ’23;  3rd,  R.  Had¬ 
den  ’23. 


RUGBY 


An  Appreciation 


Now  that  the  climax  of  battle  has 
been  reached,  fought  and  passed  over, 
and  the  sunshine  is  over  the  field  and 
the  fog  of  excitement  shredded  away 
through  the  pines,  let  us  clear  away  the 
debris  and  survey  the  past  season’s 
rugby  activities. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of 
games  lost  and  won,  who  played  and 
how  they  played,  since  we  see  and  hear 
about  these  from  our  correspondents, 
there  is  one  side  of  the  season’s  acti¬ 
vity  which  we  are  often  fain  to  forget 
and  to  let  pass  without  recognition.  We 
refer  to  the  management  of  the  rugby 
teams. 

C.  E.  S.  Smith  has  been  manager  for 
the  whole  of  the  season’s  work.  We 
say  work  preferably,  because  if  ever 
there  was  work  attached  to  play,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  falls  within  the  custody  of  the 
managership  in  rugby. 

A  total  of  fifteen  games  took  place 


for  both  teams,  half  of  them  being  away 

from  home.  With  forty  men  to  look 
after  all  at  the  same  time,  which  occur¬ 
red  twice  when  both  teams  journeyed 
to  Toronto,  transportation,  meals,  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodation,  sundry  refresh¬ 
ments, repairs,  the  receiving  of  visiting 
teams,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  which  seem  to  delight  in  jump¬ 
ing  on  the  manager  and  which  must  all 
be  disposed  of  by  him ;  and  when  we 
learn  that  it  has  taken  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  carefully  handled  to  run 
these  teams,  we  can  begin,  in  a  small 
way,  to  realize  the  immense  amount  of 
thought,  time  and  worry  he  has  endur¬ 
ed.  And  all  this  could  not  be  done  be¬ 
tween  nor  yet  after  lectures,  hence  it 
has  necessitated  the  missing  of  many'  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  duties  so  ex¬ 
tremely  well  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done. 

The  Athletic  Association,  always  be¬ 
holden  to  the  students  to  fill  these  posi- 
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tions,  is  very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Smith  for  the  unstinted  use  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  which  he  has  given  us,  and  our  great 
solace  is  that  as  long  as  we  have  men 
of  his  calibre  at  O.A.C.,  the  best  man¬ 
agement  of  athletics  is  assured.  There¬ 
fore,  the  association,  which  only  ex¬ 
presses  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
student  body,  expresses  to  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  our  deepest  appreciation  for 
your  untiring  efforts  for  the  college. 
These  may  look  like  idle  words,  “Cae¬ 
sar,”  but  there’s  a  heap  of  feeling  be¬ 
hind  them. 


O.A.C.  I.  37,  Western  U.  0. 

O.A.C.  Firsts  registered  their  first 
victory  in  the  intermediate  series  by 
swamping  Western  U.  to  the  tune  of 
37 — 0  at  the  college  campus  on  Oct. 
26th.  The  game  was  a  walkover  for 
the  home  squad  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Western  brought  up  a  weakened  team 
wtih  five  of  their  regulars  missing.  The 
field  was  in  splendid  condition  and  it 
was  an  ideal  day  for  football. 

O.A.C.  team  played  good  football  the 
whole  game  and  showed  punch  in  their 
line  plunging.  Wildman,  McMillan, 
Dawson  and  Edwards  featured  in  the 
back  division  and  handled  everything 
that  came  their  way. 

Western  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  spirit  they  showed  by  playing  such 
a  weakened  team  against  our  strong 
team  and  the  good  fight  they  put  up. 

Line-up  —  Flying  wing,  Lindala ; 
halves,  Millman,  McMillan  and  Daw¬ 
son;  quarterback,  Edwards  (Capt.); 
snap,  Mutrie ;  insides,  Coon  and  Synder; 
middles,  Patterson  and  Claus ;  outsides, 
Cockburn  and  Pauley ;  spares,  T.  M. 
Smith,  A.  G.  Beattie,  R.  G.  Richmond, 
Purdy  and  C.  B.  Ziegler. 


St.  Michael's  21,  O.A.C.  I.  2. 

St.  Mike’s  defeated  O.A.C.  Firsts  on 


their  own  field  on  Saturday,  Oct.  29th, 
by  the  score  of  21 — 2.  The  game  was 
played  under  protest  by  O.A.C.  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  field  was  in  a  very 
rough  condition. 

Wildman  made  a  spectacular  20-yard 
run  in  the  second  period,  and  “Scotty” 
McMillan  made  a  sensational  35-yard 
run  when  he  caught  St.  Mike’s  kick  in 
the  third  period.  He  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  the  second  half  and  was  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  game  after  playing 
some  wonderful  rugby.  Haggie  did 
some  good  line  plunging  and  was  at  all 
times  effective. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  St.  Mike’s 
played  Tray,  who  was  ineligible,  The 
Board  of  Reference  of  the  C.I.A.U. 
later  awarded  the  game  to  O.A.C. 

Lineup  —  Flying  Aving,  Lindala; 
halves,  Dawson,  Wildman  and  McMil¬ 
lan;  quarter,  Edwards  (Capt.);  centre, 
Mutrie ;  insides,  Coon  and  Snyder ;  mid¬ 
dles,  Patterson  and  Claus;  outsides, 
Pauley  and  Cockburn ;  spares,  Ham- 
mersley,  Purdy  and  Haggie. 

O.A.C.  I.  17,  Western  U.  2. 

In  a  clean,  well-fought  battle  the 
O.A.C.  Firsts  defeated  Western  at  Te- 
cumseh  Park,  London,  on  Nov.  2nd  in 
the  intermediate  series.  The  college 
team  showed  superiority  in  tackling  and 
condition,  and  were  at  all  times  the  ag¬ 
gressive  team.  The  field  was  in  fine 
condition  and  the  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  first  period  ended  with  both  teams 
trying  hard  to  score  but  no  points  re¬ 
gistered  by  either  team.  Owing  to  the 
close  tackling  of  Purdy  and  Mutrie, 
Western  were  held  in  check. 

A  flashy  fifteen-yard  end  run  by  Lin¬ 
dala  in  the  early  stages  of  the  second 
period  gave  the  college  their  first  touch. 
Later  “Ted”  Wildman  booted  to  the 
deadline.  Before  the  close  of  the  period 
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Western  gained  one  point  by  the  ball 
rolling  to  the  dead  line  when  Cowley 
missed  a  field  goal.  Score  at  half  time, 
6 — 1. 

College  backs  fumbled  a  few  punts  in 
the  third  quarter,  which  gave  Western 
possession  of  the  ball  on  the  O.A.C. 
five-yard  line.  Here  the  Aggies  showed 
their  old  fight  and  held  the  University 
squad  motionless  for  three  down.  Daw¬ 
son  tackled  behind  the  goal  line  and  a 
rouge  resulted. 

The  final  period  found  college  bucking 
for  yards  repeatedly,  Claus,  Patterson 
and  Beattie  ploughing  through  for 
yards.  ‘Tommy”  Smith  replaced  Wild- 
man,  who  was  injured,  and  played  a  sen¬ 
sational  game.  Haggie  and  Dawson 
each  made  a  touch,  neither  of  which 
were  converted.  Just  before  the  whistle 
blew  Smith  booted  to  the  deadline  for 
the  final  Aggie  point.  Final  score, 
17—2. 

Western  displayed  a  fine  spirit  by 
showing  our  team  some  good-hearted 
hospitality  when  they  dined  the  farmers 
in  the  best  hotel  and  did  everything 
they  possibly  could  to  give  them  an  en¬ 
joyable  time.  O.A.C.  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  their  good  treat¬ 
ment. 

Lineup  :  Flying  wing,  Lindala ;  halves, 
Dawson,  Wildman  and  Haggie ;  quar¬ 
terback,  Edwards  (Capt.)  ;  insides,  Coon 
and  Snvder ;  middles,  Patterson  and 
Claus;  outsides,  Pauley  and  C.  B.  Ziieg- 
ler;  spares,  T.  M.  Smith,  C.  A.  S. 
Smith  and  A.  G.  Beattie. 

/.  A.  McMillan  ’23. 


Varsity  II.  14,  O.A.C.  I.  5. 

Varsity  Seconds  succeeded  in  winning 
from  O.A.C.  Firsts  in  the  last  intermedi¬ 
ate  rugby  game  at  Toronto  on  Nov.  5th. 
Some  good  football  was  displayed  and 
the  college  team  certainly  gave  the  Blue 
and  White  one  good  scare.  Varsity 


were  covered  with  horse  shoes  and  the 
score  does  not  indicate  the  close  play 
by  any  means. 

The  Aggies  forced  the  play  in  the  first 
period  and  carried  the  ball  well  into  the 
enemy’s  territory.  Varsity  grabbed  one 
of  our  onside  kicks  and  on  the  first 
down  Moore  broke  through  for  a  touch 
for  Varsity. 

In  the  second  period  ‘  ‘Ted”  Wild- 
man’s  kicking  was  exceptionally  good, 
and  his  long  drives  on  every  down  ran 
up  five  points  to  tie  the  score,  half  time 
ending  5 — 5. 

The  second  half  found  the  visitors  on 
the  defensive  and  Varsity  playing 
smarter  football,  with  a  result  that  Var¬ 
sity  galloped  over  for  a  try,  which  was 
converted. 

Haggie,  Claus  and  Forman  played 
splendid  rugby  for  the  college,  while 
Jack  Dawson  made  some  good  catches 
and  at  one  time  romped  down  the  field 
for  a  30-yard  gain  in  the  second  period. 

Lineup :  Flying  wing,  Lindala ;  halves, 
Haggie,  Wildman  and  Dawson ;  quarter, 
Edwards  (Capt.);  centre,  Mutrie ;  in¬ 
sides,  Coon  and  Snyder;  middles,  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Claus ;  outsides,  Cockburn 
and  Ken  Forman;  spares,  T.  M.  Smith 
A.  G.  Beattie,  Hammersley,  Purdy  and 
Pauley. 


McM aster  8,  O.A.C.  II.  2. 

College  II.  lost  to  McMaster  on  Oct. 
29th  by  the  score  of  8 — 2  in  the  junior 
game  played  on  Rosedale  field,  Toronto. 

O.A.C.  II.  played  a  good  hard  game, 
nd  the  score  at  the  halfwav  mark  was 
2 — 0  in  our  favor,  but  McMaster  forc¬ 
ed  the  play  in  the  third  period  wdth  such 
good  effect  that  they  scored  a  touch¬ 
down  and  converted  it.  Although  col¬ 
lege  put  up  a  good  fight  they  were  un- 
abe  to  score  a  touchdown,  and  owing 
to  casualties  never  overcame  McMas- 
ter’s  lead. 
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Lineup  was  as  follows :  Rover,  Walsh ; 
halves,  C.  W.  Smith,  T.  M.  Smith,  F. 
W.  Presant;  snapback,  Sheppard;  quar¬ 
ters,  R.  Dickson  and  C.  A.  S.  Smith ; 
insides,  Tolton  and  A.  G.  Beattie;  mid¬ 
dles,  R.  G.  Richmond  and  Hamilton; 
flving  wings,  C.  B.  Ziegler  and  Hadden. 

Varsity  III.  20,  O.A.C.  II.  L 

In  the  last  game  of  the  junior  inter¬ 
collegiate  series,  Varsity  III.  obtained  a 
big  lead  of  11  points  in  the  first  period 
and  added  nine  more  in  the  other  per¬ 
iods,  over  the  O.A.C.  II.  at  Toronto  on 
Nov.  5th. 

The  college  team  held  their  own  in 
the  second  half  and  the  locals  were  un¬ 
able  to  gain  any  points  in  the  period.  In 
the  final  period  the  Aggies  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  play,  but  Varsity  landed  three 
points,  and  although  college  were  threat¬ 
ening  Varsity’s  line  when  the  whistle 
blew  they  failed  to  go  over  for  a  touch. 

Lineup:  Flying  wing,  Walsh;  halves, 
Presant,  C.  W.  Smith  and  C.  A.  S. 
Smith ;  quarter,  Roy  Dickson ;  snap, 
Sheppard;  insides,  Tolton  and  Moran; 
middles,  R.  G.  Richmond  and  F.  Ham¬ 
ilton;  outsides,  C.  B.  Ziegler  and  Had¬ 
den  ;  spares,  Raney,  Broughton  and 
Stewart. 


Mulock  Cup  Series 

O.A.C.  II.  7,  Forestry  5. 

In  the  first  game  of  the  Mulock  Cup 
Series  in  Toronto,  the  College  Seconds 
won  from  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  on 
Nov.  8th  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two 
points  It  was  a  close,  clean,  hard- 
fought  battle,  and  owing  to  the  slippery 
condition  of  the  field  the  ball  was  hard 
to  handle,  yet  neither  team  made  many 
fumbles. 

O.A.C.  kicked  off  against  the  wind, 
and  the  play  started  with  the  ball  on 
Forestry’s  fifteen-yard  line.  A  rouge 
kas  secured  by  the  locals  in  this  period. 
1 — 0  for  Forestry. 


With  the  wind  in  their  favor  in  the 
second  period,  College  soon  kicked  a 
rouge,  and  the  opposing  team  came  back 
strong,  kicking  a  field  goal  against  the 
wind  before  the  close  of  the  half,  which 
ended  4 — 1  for  Forestry. 

Both  teams  opened  up  the  second  half 
with  line-plunging  tactics,  and  before 
the  period  ended  Purdy  made  a  pretty 
75-  yard  run,  which  brought  the  play  to 
Forestry’s  10-yard  line. 

A  fake  play  in  the  last  period  saw 
“Tommy”  Smith  ploughing  his  way 
across  for  a  touch,  which  was  not  con¬ 
verted.  He  tried  a  field  goal  just  be¬ 
fore  the  game  ended,  but  missed  only 
by  a  few  inches  and  scored  a  rouge, 
making  the  seventh  point  for  O.A.C. 

“Tommy”  Smith  and  “Stan”  Smith 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  splendid 
game  they  both  played,  while  Purdy, 
Beattie  and  Richmond  bucked  well  on 
the  line.  Forestry  entertained  the  Ag¬ 
gies  by  providing  a  real  banquet  for 
thenf,  which  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  all.  /.  A.  McMillan. 

O.A.C.  II.  9,  Forestry  6. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  home-and- 
home  Mulock  Cup  Series,  O.A.C.  Sec¬ 
onds  qualified  to  meet  Senior  Meds.  by 
defeating  Forestry  on  the  College  cam¬ 
pus  on  Nov.  10th  by  a  margin  of  three 
points. 

The  game  was  played  on  a  snow-cov¬ 
ered  field,  which  made  good  fast  foot¬ 
ball  impossible,  and  as  a  result  fumbling 
was  much  in  order,  although  under  the 
circumstances  both  teams  played  a  good 
clean  game  and  it  was  well  contested 
throughout.  Line-plunging  was  used  by 
both  teams  as  a  means  of  attack,  because 
good  kicking  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  second  period  Ziegler  was  forced 
to  rouge,  and  at  the  end-of  the  first  half 
“Stan”  Smith  was  thrown  back  for  a 
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safety.  Score  at  half  time  was  3 — 1 
for  Forestry. 

In  the  last  half  college  worked  hard 
and  soon  had  Forestry  back  in  their  own 
territory.  “Stan”  Smith  caught  a  punt 
and  made  a  sensational  sprint  through 
the  visitors’  halves  for  a  touch.  This 
fine  run  won  the  game,  and  Tommy 
Smith  converted  the  try  from  a  difficult 
angle.  Not  feeling  satisfied,  “Tommy” 
kicked  another  rouge,  making  the  score 
9 — 6.  Purdy  and  Haddon  as  outside 
wings  played  a  good  game  and  made 
some  fine  tackles. 

Lineup:  Flying  wing,  Walsh;  halves, 
Presant,  Haggie  and  T.  M.  Smith; 
quarters,  Dickson  and  C.  A.  S.  Smith; 
snap,  Sheppard;  insides,  Tolton  and  A. 
G.  Beattie ;  middles,  F.  Hamilton  and 
R.  G.  Richmond;  outsides,  Hadden  and 
purdy;  spares,  C.  B.  Ziegler,  C.  W. 
Smith,  VI o ore  and  Pauley. 

Sr.  Meds.  7,  O.A.C.  II.  1. 

In  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles 
during  the  whole  rugby  season,  O.A.C. 
II.  held  the  strong  and  heavy  Senior 
Med.  team  down  to  a  score  of  7 — 1  in 
the  Mulock  Cup  semi-finals,  played  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  15th,  at  Toronto. 

The  game  was  played  in  a  mud  bath, 
which  made  the  fidld  terribly  greasy, 
and  heavy,  but  despite  these  treacherous 
conditions  our  team  put  up  a  wonder¬ 
fully  fast  game  against  those  Carver 
Doone’s,  who  were  quick  at  pouncing  on 
college  plays  at  all  times. 

The  initial  peroid  ended  with  the 
score  one  all,  and  the  Meds.  were  quick¬ 
ly  driven  on  the  defensive,  but  their 
heavy  line  and  halves  handled  every¬ 
thing  that  came  their  way.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  period  “Tommy”  Smith 
tried  a  drop  kick,  but  a  rouge  resulted. 

In  the  remaining  (periods  our  boyjs 
put  up  such  a^  splendid,  stubborn  fight 
that  they  held  Meds.  three  times  in  suc¬ 


cession,  with  the  result  that  the  locals 
failed  to  make  a  touch  and  won  all  their 
points  by  kicking 

Purdy  did  some  great  tackling  and 
was  on  the  job  all  the  tmie.  Quarter¬ 
back  “Stan”  Smith  played  an  all-round 
good  game  and  was  always  good  on 
catching  and  running.  The  whole  team 
put  up  a  good  game. 

Lineup :  O.A.C.  II. — Flying  wing,  C. 

B.  Ziegler;  halves,  Fred  Presant,  T.  M. 
Smith  and  Haggie ;  quarterback,  C.  A. 
S.  Smith;  snapback,  Sheppard;  insides, 
Tolton  and  R.  G.  Beattie;  middle  wings, 
R.  G.  Richmond  and  Hamilton ;  outsides, 
Purdy  and  Powley ;  spares,  Moran, 
Hadden,  Dickson,  C.  W.  Smith. 

Senior  Meds.  7,  O.A.C.  II.  2. 

The  second  game  of  the  home-and- 
liome  semi-final  series  for  the  Mulock 
Cup  was  won  by  Senior  Meds.,  who 
scored  a  five-point  margin  against  O.A. 

C.  Seconds  at  the  college  on  Nov.  17th. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  condition  of  the 

field,  and  the  fact  that  the  visitors’  line 
and  backfield  were  much  the  heavier, 
the  college  team  put  up  a  great  fight. 
The  college  squad  held  the  opposing 
team  down  splendidly  until  a  break 
came  in  the  third  period,  and  Meds. 
scored  a  try,  which  Allen  failed  to  con¬ 
vert. 

The  final  period  was  all  O.A.C.  and 
the  team  played  hard  in  a  good  attempt 
to  overcome  the  visitors’  lead.  “Tom¬ 
my”  Smith  kicked  to  the  deadline  for 
two'  points,  and  the  Aggies  continually 
threatened  Meds.’  territory  during  the 
period. 

Purdy  at  outside  wing  played  a  great 
game  and  nailed  the  Meds.  backs  al¬ 
ways  before  they  could  make  a  run. 
Quarterback  “Stan”  Smith  played  a 
good  effective  game,  and  “Tommy” 
Smith  was  responsible  for  some  fine 
line  plunging.  The  whole  team  put  up 
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a  good  fight  and  they  did  well  against 
such  a  heavy  aggregation. 

Lineup:  Flying  wing,  C.  B.  Ziegler; 
halves,  T.  M.  Smith,  Haggie  and  Pre- 
sant;  quarterback,  “Stan”  Smith;  snap, 


Sheppard;  insides,  Tolton  and  A.  G. 
Beattie;  middles,  F.  Hamilton  and  R. 
G.  Richmond ;  outsides,  Hadden  and 
Purdy;  spares,  Moran,  Pauley,  C.  W. 
Smith. 


SOCCER 


O.A.C.  2,  Carpet  Mills  2. 

The  first  game  for  the  local  Charity 
Soccer  Cup  was  played  on  Oct.  22nd 
between  the  Carpet  Mills  and  the  O.A.C. 
on  the  campus.  The  home  team,  after 
kicking  against  a  strong  wind,  had  the 
small  end  of  a  2 — 1  score  at  half  time. 

Early  in  the  second  period  the  college 
bombarded  their  opponents’  goal  and  a 
ball  from  the  wing  was  forced  through. 
During  the  rest  of  the  game  the  play 
was  confined  to  the  opposition’s  half  of 
the  field,  due  chiefly  to  the  strong-  and 
sure  kicking  of  Prof.  Blackwood. 


Carpet  Mills  2,  O.A.C.  1. 

Carpet  Mills  came  back  wtih  a  strong 
team  on  Oct.  29th  and  won  from  the 
college  by  one  goal  on  the  home  field. 

Early  in  the  game,  by  making  a  quick 
rush  down  the  field,  the  opposing  team 
scored.  The  home  team  pressed  hard 
after  this,  but  failed  to  score,  and  be¬ 
fore  half  time  the  visitors  neted  the 
pigskin  again. 

In  the  second  half  the  Aggies  for- 
wards  made  things  lively  and  Harris 
scored.  The  remainder  of  the  play  was 
keen  and  hard,  but  the  college  team  fail¬ 
ed  to  tie  the  score.  Beattie  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  save  from  a  penalty  kick  before 
the  whistle  blew. 


Interfaculty  Series 

Semi-Finals — Victoria  vs.  O.A.C. 

The  first  game  of  the  semi-finals  for 
the  Interfaculty  Cup  was  played  on  the 
snow-clad  campus  on  Nov.  11th  against 
Victoria.  Soon  after  the  kick-off  the 
visiting  team  scored  from  a  rush  down 


the  field.  The  college  then  settled  down 
and  by  two  splendid  individual  efforts 
Harris  scored  twice.  Before  half  time 
the  college  again  scored. 

In  the  second  period  the  O.A.C.  again 
scored  from  a  centre  by  Thompson, 
headed  in  by  Pilkie.  During  the  last 
few  minutes  of  the  match  Victoria  came 
back  with  some  splendid  rushes.  The 
game  ended  in  a  victory  of  4 — 3  for  the 
college. 

Varsity  II.  4,  O.A.C.  0. 

In  an  interscholastic  series  game  on 
Nov.  12,  on  the  college  campus,  the  local 
team,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Pat¬ 
ton  and  Harris,  lost  by  a  4 — 0  score. 
The  visitors  showed  good  combination 
and  played  superior  football  through¬ 
out.  Their  four  goals  were  all  scored 
in  the  first  period  and  during  the  last 
half  they  were  easily  held  in  check  by 
the  O.A.C.  team. 

O.A.C.  4,  Victoria  2. 

In  the  return  game  with  Victoria  in 
the  semii-finals  of  the  interfaculty  series, 
the  college  team  won  bv  a  score  of  4 — 2 
on  Nov.  16th.  at  Toronto. 

It  was  a  fast  game  and  O.A.C.  soon 
attacked  by  scoring  a  goal  from  the  left 
wing.  The  Aggies  pressed  hard,  scor- 
ingtwo  more  goals. 

In  the  second  half  good  combination 
between  Patton,  Harris  and  Thompson 
was  the  outstanding  feature,  and 
Clark  scored.  The  college  team  then 
pressed  hard  all  the  time  and  put  up  a 
good  fight,  making  their  total  score  of 
four  goals. 

The  O.A.C.  will  meet  the  winner  of 
the  S.P.S.  and  Dents,  game  in  the  finals. 
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Central  Ontario  Alumni  Association 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Central 
Ontario  O.A.C.  Alumni  Association, 
held  at  Hunts,  Toronto,  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  November  25th,  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess. 

Nearly  seventy  old  O.A.C.  men  broke 
loose  from  prosaic  duties  for  the  even¬ 
ing  and  renewed  old  acquaintances  with 
classmates  and  alma  mater.  Everyone 
was  happy.  Food,  sociability,  laughter 
and  smoke  bespoke  the  success  of  the 
evening. 

Jules  Brazil  was  the  cheer  leader  and 
anyone  passing  in  the  streets  below 
must  have  paused  and  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  revelry  which  issued  from  the 
hall.  Doc  Reed  and  Dr.  Zavitz  joined 
in  the  latest  popular  ditties,  even  to  the 
extent  of  contributing  solos,  while 
George  Putnam  really  excelled  himself. 

I.  B.  Martin  was  chairman  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
which  was  responded  to  most  befittingly 
by  Dr.  Reed  amid  loud  cheers.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Civil  Service,  College  Staff,  Sol¬ 
diers’  Settlement  Board,  Fruit,  Rive 
Stock,  Agricultural  Press,  Agricultural 
Representatives  were  proposed  by  Paul 


Fisher,  W.  B.  Roadhouse,  Dr.  Zavitz, 
F.  D.  Shaver,  H.  L.  Hutt,  J.  Tisdale,  J. 
E.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Carroll  respectively. 
Each  did  full  justice  to  their  theme,  and 
besides  the  factor  of  wit  each  speaker 
had  mental  food  to  offer.  We  like  to 
hear  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 

“To  Our  Ladies”  was  proposed  by 
our  experienced  George  Putnam,  cham¬ 
pion  of  women,  and  was  responded  to 
by  Bachelor  J.  E.  Rettie.  This  difficult 
subject  was  dealt  with  very  intelligently 
by  these  able  speakers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  ovation  of  the 
evening  was  accorded  Dr.  Creelman. 
There  was  no  doubting  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  given  him  by  the  boys  and 
his  reminiscences  of  his  western  trip 
gave  a  glimpse  of  that  wonderful  spirit 
of  our  Alma  Mater  felt  everywhere  on 
the  American  continent.  The  Doctor’s 
philosophy — “the  things  that  make  us 
happy  are  the  things  that  make  us  wise” 
will  be  one  of  the  things  to  remember 
of  the  occasion. 

The  next  gathering  will  be  held  at 
Guelph  early  in  January. 


— T—jldlg 
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HERE  IS  HONOUR. 

“ This  college  is  known  through¬ 
out  America  as  the  noisiest  on  the 
whole  continent.  .  .  .The  name 
O.A.C.  is  synonymous  with  noise  A 
The  Seniors  were  surprised  when 
this  announcement  was  made  to  them ; 


they  gaped  and  in  hushed  whispers  ask¬ 
ed  themselves:  “Could  this  be  true?” 
It  must  be,  for  a  much-travelled  and 
careful  student  of  life,  letters  and — 
agriculture,  returning  to  his  home  pro¬ 
vince,  actually  said  it  was,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  the  lecturer  who  passed  the  glad 
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word  on  to  us. 

It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  students 
should  remain  here  for  four  years  and 
not  know  their  own  college  renown.  To 
remedy  this,  and  to  guide  future  gener¬ 
ations,  the  “Know-thine-own-College- 
and-be-proud-of-it”  Society  has  collected 
the  following  extracts  from  the  press 

in  support  of  the  above  statement. 

From  the  “IHickville  News-Courier”: 

“Mr.  Luke  Pearsall,  ex-cheer  leader  of 

the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  noisiest  on  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent,  is  recuperating  in 
town  at.  the  home  of  Silas  Shriek,  the  well- 
known  buzz  saw  and  siren  tester.  Owing 
to  the  Shriek  home  having  been  burnt 
down  this  summer,  the  family  are  dwelling 
temporarily  in  rooms  above  the  testing 
plant. 

“(Despite  the  fact  that  the  factory  is 
working  overtime  on  night  shifts,  the  ex¬ 
cheer  leader  states  he  finds  the  calm  quiet 

of  his  surroundings  very  restful  after  the 
college  football  season.” 

From  the  “Wisconsin  Wail”: 

SAYS  BEES  LIKE  NOISE. 

Popular  Prof  Leaves  Lucrative  Post  for 
Noisiest  College  on  Continent. 

“Contending  that  bees,  unlike  oysters,  are 
not  annoyed  by  noise,  but  rather  thrive 
best  where  it  abounds,  Apiculture  Professor 
J.  A.  Mellifero  has  resigned  a  lucrative  post 
here  to  take  up  a  similar  position  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  said  to  be  the 
noisiest  college  on  the  continent.  Ex-Pro- 
fessor-of-Apiculture-at-Wisconsin  J.  Apis 
Mellifero  states  that  the  disappointingly 
poor  results  from  the  bees  here  are  due 
entirely  to  the  profound  peace  and  noiseless¬ 
ness  of  Wisconsin,  and  holds  out  high  hopes 
for  success  at  Guelph,  which  is  notorious 
for  its  noise.” 

Extract  from  War  Correspondent’s  Re¬ 
port,  1918: 

“Coming  as  they  do  from  the  noisiest 
college  on  the  American  continent,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  O.A.C.  men  are 
standing  the  war  racket  so  well.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  comment  too  favourably 
upon  the  large  number  or  fighting  men 
turned  out  by  the  O.A.C. ,  nor  to  even  grant 
them  any  praise  for  their  superiority  in 
warfare,  for  whilst  the  war  with  all  its 
clamour  is  an  horror  to  intending  recruits, 


the  Guelph  students  welcome  it  as  a  chance 
for  a  little  peace  and  quiet. 

“To  them  it  is  merely  a  lull  in  the  storm; 
in  fact,  many  are  already  wondering  how 
they  will  like  exchanging  the  restful  crasn 
of  the  salvos  for  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
classroom.” 

Extract  from  the  “Toronto  Sphere”: 

“Anticipating  that  the  entire  city  of 
Guelph  was  visiting  Toronto  en  masse,  ex¬ 
pectant  crowds  hurriedly  lined  the  streets 
of  the  city  yesterday  as  the  Guelph  train 
drew  up  at  the  Union  Station.  But  what 
they  had  taken  for  the  enthusiastic  cheer¬ 
ing  of  some  hundreds  of  Guelphites,  was 
merely  the  modulated  voice  of  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z. 
Throop,  choir  leader  of  the  noisiest  college 
on  the  continent,  thanking  the  conductor 
for  a  very  pleasant  journey  ” 


- o - 

It's  a  Glorious  Flkling. 


After  you  have  spent  three  weeks 
culling  over  a  lot  of  old  collections  to 
get  the  odd  hundred  and  a  half  for 

George  J.  - ,  and  you’ve  got  a 

bunch  of  rare  ones  that  Noah  probably 
handed  in,  and  they’ll  just  hold  together 
’til  you  get  ’em  over  to  the  Bio  Building, 
and  you  start  off  some  cold  morning  on 
slippery  sidewalks,  holding  that  little 
ole  collection  like  it  was  a  case  of  home¬ 
brew,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  skid — 
and  what’s  left  of  the  precious  collec¬ 
tion  looks  like  the  remains  of  a  “swat- 
the-fly  campaign.”  Oh,  boy!  Ain’t  it 
a  grand  and  glorious  feeling! 


Vll. 
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Ambition. 

I’d  like  to  lie  beneath  the  trees, 

And  listen  to  the  moaning  breeze, 

And  hear  the  sparrows  chirp  and  sing, 
Until  content  with  everything. 

I'd  like  to  lie  and  smoke  my  pipe, 

But  I  must  churn — the  cream  is  ripe. 

I’d  like  to  lie  in  bed  at  dawn 
And  watch  the  robins  on  the  lawn, 

And  maybe  have  a  cup  of  tea 
With  buttered  toast  brought  in  to  me, 
While  far  away  I’d  hear  the  chime 
Of — I  get  up ;  it’s  choring  time. 

I’d  like  to  lie  beneath  the  stars 
And  smoke  a  hundred  good  cigars, 
Until  the  moon  laughed  down  at  me, 
And  all  the  world  seemed  full  of  glee, 
While  katydids  and  crickets  cheep, 

But  I’m  so  tired  I  got  to  sleep. 

Me  A.  ’24. 


Quite. 


We  don’t  object  to  Sophomores  fuss¬ 
ing  a  little  now  and  again,  but  when  Pop 
Barnsley  starts  sending  handkerchiefs 
to  New  Zealand  and  Frampton  pays 
eight  cents  for  a  letter  from  the  Society 
for  Ladies  in  Reduced  Circumstances, 
we  rather  think  it’s  carrying  matters  to 
extremes. 


We  Extend  Our  Sympathy. 

Yes,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
sometimes  get  brain-fag.  For  instance: 
A  student  happened  to  meet  Dr.  Stone 
walking  home  the  other  evening. 

“Hello,  Doctor,  how  are  you  to-day?” 

“Tired,”  replied  Doc.  “Tired.” 

“Been  working  overtime?” 

“Thinking  too  much,”  replied  Doc., 
testily.  “Thinking  too  much.” 


< 
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I  ALL  FOR 
]  THIRTY 

|  Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
|  take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
1  $30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques- 
|  tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
|  two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
1  really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 


=  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

|  The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser 
I  vice,”  with  Breguet  hairspring,  com 
|  pensating  balance^etc.,  and  the  case 
|  is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
|  thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
|  thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
|  the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
|  great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
I  thirty  dollars. 

|  Guaranteed,  of  course 
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yrie  Eros. 

Limited 
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THE  DAYLIGHT  PRINT  SHOP 


HTHE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 

1  Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


The  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Limited 

Corner  Yor\  and  Wellington  Sts . 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 


Putting  Ideas  to  Work 

It  isn’t  the  man  who  merely  possesses  ideas  that  succeeds,  it’s  the  man  who 
puts  his  ideas  to  work. 

The  difference  between  large  and  small  profits  in  milk  production  may 
depend  upon  the  practical  application  of  the  idea  of  sanitary  cleanliness. 

In  the  thousands  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  dairies  where  the 
of 


use 


is  depended  upon  this  idea  of  sanitary  cleanliness  is  carried  to  the  point  where 
definite  earnings  are  traced  to  the  distinctive,  safe,  wholesome  conditions  which 
it  provides. 

Wyandotte  Dairyman’s  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  more  than  a  cleaning  ma¬ 
terial.  It  represents  a  definite  “service”  to  the  producer  of  milk  foods.  It 
cleans  so  thoroughly  and  rinses  so  freely  that  only  faultlessly  clean  equipment 
makes  contact  with  your  delicate  product. 

Indian  in  Ci 

An  order  on  your  supply  house  will 
convince  you  of  its  economy  too. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.  Sole  Mnfrs.  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


On  Every  Package 
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MEDALS,  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
PRIZES  AWARDED  APRIL,  1921. 

1905  Scholarship. 

($50  awarded  by  committee  of  staff 
to  best  “all  round”  man  at  close  of  third 
year). — R.  J.  Rogers,  New  Lowell,  Ont. 

Governor-General's  Silver  Medal. 
(General  proficiency,  first  and  second 
year  work). — W.  K.  Riddell,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  Granton,  Ont. 

George  Chapman  Scholarship. 
($20  in  books,  proficiency  in  English, 
first  and  second  year). — R.  E.  Balch, 
248  Beech  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Second  Year  Essay. 

($10  in  books). — W.  E.  Jones,  R.  R. 
No.  1,  Finch,  Ont. 

General  Proficiency,  First  and 
Second  Year  Work. 

($10  in  books). — -W.  K.  Riddell,  R. 
R.  No.  2,  Granton,  Ont. 

Farmer's  Advocate  Scholarship. 
(General  proficiency  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Field  Husbandry  in  the  first 
and  second  years). — W.  K.  Riddell,  R. 
R.  No.  2,  Granton. 

Scholarships  of  $20  Each  Awarded 

for  Proficiency  in  First  Year 
Work. 

Degree  Course. 

Group  1 — W.  D.  E.  Donaldson,  91 
Cork  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Group  2— F.  R.  Harrison,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  Beaverton,  Ont. 

Group  3 — G.  Wishart,  Arnprior,  Ont. 
Group  4 — M.  W.  Staples,  Orono,  Ont. 

Associate  Course. 

Group  1 — A.  W.  K.  Wise,  Kings- 
wood,  Boreham  Wood,  Herts,  Eng. 

.Group  2 — H.  N.  Frampton,  7  Parch¬ 
ment  St.,  Winchester,  Eng. 

.Group  3 — -J.  A.  Simpson,  Mooretown, 
Out. 

&r0U{F4 — F.  H.  Barnsley,  46  Isabella 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


“Laugh  and  the  World,  Etc." 
When  autumn’s  balmy  days  were  here, 
“Ho,  ho!”  he  laughed.  “I  have  no  fear 
Of  term  examinations." 

The  summer  sped,  the  winter  came, 

Yet  his  convictions  were  the  same. 

When  Christmas  came  with  tinkling  bells, 
A-sounding  all  but  pluggers’  knells, 
Most  fateful  of  damnations. 

Then  he  who  laughed  roamed  through 
the  hall, 

The  saddest  jester  of  them  all. 


The  Riot. 

The  mob  surged  around  the  steps 
thrusting  their  weight  against  the  doors. 
Women  stood  timidly  on  the  edge  of 
the  swaying  crowd.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  rush,  a  hoarse  cheer,  the  doors 
burst  open  and  with  a  thunder  of  tramp¬ 
ling  feet  the  hall  filled  swiftly  with  men. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence  and  one 
who  seemed  to  have  authority  spoke  to 
them.  But  his  words  were  followed  by 
the  thud  of  heavy  furniture  and  the 
crash  of  earthenware.  Pandemonium 
broke  loose ;  the  whole  building  vibrated 
with  a  threatening  mutter ;  women  rush¬ 
ed  in  all  directions— the  noise  was 
deafening.  At  intervals  new  arrivals  on 
the  scene  were  greeted  with  howls  and 
shouts.  A  few  bolder  spirits  attempted 
to  address  the  throng,  and  some  who 
had  a  penetrating  voice  were  listened 
to — but  their  efforts  were  greeted  with 
greater  confusion  and  louder  cries. 

Gradually,  however,  enthusiasm  seem¬ 
ed  to  wane.  A  few  were  seen  to  leave 
the  hall  amid  the  execrations  of  their 
comrades.  The  work  of  destruction  was 
now  almost  complete,  arid  presently  the 
magnificent  building  was  left  eriTpty  but 
for  the  debris. 

Bolshevists?  French  Revolution? 
Oh,  no.  Tust  Supper  Time. 


Start  the  Year  1922  off 
With  all  the  Pleasures 
of  a  Mason  &  Risen  Piano- 


Player  or  Phonograph 


The  reputation  of  this  Pioneer 
Music  House  in  Canada  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  all  that  goes  ot  make  “This 
Canada’s  Greatest  Piano.” 

“A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year”  to  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  ex-students  of  the  good 
old  O.A.C. 
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ilaantt  Sc  IRtsrh  SitY 

105  Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 


We  Wish  to  Extend  to  Our  Many 

Patrons  at 
THE  0 .  A.  C.  and 
MACDONALD  HALL 
A  Merry  Christmas  and 
A  Happy  New  Year 


J.  H.  Stewart,  Manager 
GRIFFIN’S  THEATRE 
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Our  Amateur  Finishing-  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  We  give 
you  Yelor  Prints  with  Velvet  or 
Glossy  Finish.  Black  and  White,  or 
Sepia  tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
STATIONERY 

for  those  students  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 

ALEX.  STEWART 

Druggist 

St.  George’s  Square 
Right  at  the  Post  Office 
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Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents  Each 


Savage  &  Co. 
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Globe  Laundry 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  C.  A.  C. 
STUDENTS 


We  give  the  most  up-to-date  service 
in  the  most  sanitary  wav. 


A  White  Laundry  catering  to 
White  People. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 
PHONE  1377. 
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Mr.  Le  Drew— “What  do  you  think 
of  Adam  Smith’s  views  on  Political 
Economy.” 

Joe. — “Don’t  know.  I  was  absent, 
sah.” 


Degree — “Gee,  but  I’ll  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  farm  at  Christmas.” 

Associate — Huh  !  I  guess  you  haven’t 
been  on  student  labour  lately.” 

- o - 

. .  Silence  is  Golden — Sometimes. 

The  crucial  moment  had  arrived  in 
the  rugby  game.  One  more  point  and 
the  game  would  be  ours.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  young  lady  was  breathless  with 
excitement. 

“Isn’t  it  simply  wonderful?”  she  said 
to  her  companion.  “But  I  never  can 
understand  how  you  keep  score.  Just 
how  much  does  it  count  each  time  they 
fall  on  the  ball?” 
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